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=H, he led a life 
full of wild hap- 
penings, did old 
Pere Sigogne, and 
me xe fu “s = on Al 
ZOO “fs ny al said ere Drouet. 
LION When the winds 
howl around this 
point it seems cheerless enough here 
now, compared with Paris. But 
none of us knows what. it is to go 
on a sick call in the middle of the 
night down the bay, as Pere Sigogne 
often did. Many a time he had to 
sleep alone in a little open boat. He 
was a brave man!” The priest’s face 
glowed under his stiff cap. 

In the pause which followed he 
slipped from French into Latin, 
murmuring rapidly, his head bent over 
his plump breviary. His long robe 
and sash and cape fluttered and beat 
in the fresh breeze which always 
blows at Pointe l’Eglise. It was an 
old-world figure; but the setting was 
eloquent of New France. Within the 
little graveyard where Pére Drouet 
paced back and forth, alternating 
from his evening devotions to courte- 
ous attention to the travellers, lay 
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the buried dead of the Acadian ex- 
iles. Beyond the arched gateway 
of whale’s jaw-bones and vertebre, 
beyond the reposoirs that mark the 
course of the last Corpus Christi 
procession from the mainland out 
to the ancient cemetery on the point, 
the Abbé Sigogne’s country lay in the 
evening sunlight. Here and there 
through the daisy-fields a black-robe, 
book in hand, made his way towards 
the refectory of the College of Sainte- 
Anne, from which evening chimes 
floated out to the point. Beyond the 
college buildings stretched the famous 
street which runs for forty miles in and 
out along the curves of the Baie Sainte- 
Marie, with the little villages of the 
exiled Acadians strung like scattered 
beads along its length. Built on its 
landward side, facing the bay, the 
trim, many-colored little houses and 
the white church of Pointe l’Eglise 
gleamed in the evening light... An ox- 
cart was passing on the way home 
from work. It was a gentle picture 
of contented industry, neighborli- 
ness, and faithfulness to home and 
church, this country of Pére Sigogne. 
It is, indeed, most truly his country. 
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CEMETERY OF POINTE L’EGLISE, WHERE THE ACADIAN EXILES ARE BURIED 


It would be hard to find a place and a 
people more deeply stamped with the 
personality and work of one man 
than is Clare township with the mark 
of this priest, teacher and man of 
affairs who so well proved himself a 
true leader of men. 

We looked from the white church 
nestled in the peaceful village street, 
and Pére Drouet of the easy boarding- 
school life, to the slab beside us there 
on the storm-swept point where a 
century ago a priest of another cali- 
bre first ministered to the neglected 
people of Sainte-Marie parish. The old 
chapel, like so many of the Acadian 
churches, was built stalwart to sea- 
ward. The worshippers, say the old 
records, were sometimes disturbed 
by the surf, as it seems might happen 
in not a few of the churches to-day. 
The chapel is gone. But the strong- 
hearted man who left prosperity 
and civilization to help a neglected 
handful of French colonists lives 
on among them. Everywhere, even 
among the younger people who know 
him only by hearsay, we found him 
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a vital force sixty years after his 
death. 

Already there is beginning to gather 
about him, as about every hero of 
a childlike and ignorant people, a 
body of folk-lore. Yet through the 
mist of time and tradition one comes 
upon a vivid personality, the presence 
of a man. A lovable presence it is, 
genial sunshine overlying strong fibre 
of brain and spirit, stuff that might 
have made a name if he had chosen 
to spend it for praise. He had, his 
people tell, “the kind of face that 
everybody love him when he see him; 
everybody like him wherever. he go.”’ 
A handsome man, they describe him, 
of the blond type which alone is held 
in admiration among the Acadians 
to-day, as it was in the England of 
Shakespeare. Man of scholarly tastes 
as he was, with gifts for languages 
and law, he was yet the merry and 
laughter-loving companion of these 
simple farmer and fisher folk. He 
drew the men and boys to his fireside 
as a regular evening gathering-place, 
and was famous as a_ raconteur. 
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“What Pére Sigogne used to tell’’ is 
still repeated. He had much love 
for children and animals; had the 
little dog Titi always beside him on 
the carriage-seat; used to boil eggs 
himself in his simple kitchen for 
little visitors, and after baptism of 
Indian babies to kiss their foreheads, 
having first taken care to wipe clean 
a spot with a corner of his surplice. 
All this is the human side of the priest 
who built up a lasting and remark- 
ably high state of public morality, 
and the man _ of 
affairs who found 
on the one hand a 
suspicious and dis- 
contented French 
colony, smarting 
with the memory 
of long sufferings, 
and on the other 
nottoo tactful Eng- 
lish authorities, 
and left them in 
perfect harmony. 
It is no wonder 
that to-day his 
name is the shibbo- 
leth of the stran- 
ger for entrance 
into the vital inter- 
ests and the almost 
intimateconfidence 
of the peoplewhose 
benefactor he was. 

It is an oddly 
overlooked chapter 
of history, this of 
these transplanted 
Acadians. Much 
interest, with more 
or less intelligent 
understanding of 
the complicated 
circumstances, has been spent upon 
the exodus of the French colonists 
from their homes in Grand Pré 
and other parts of Nova Scotia. 
Yet to the pathetic remnant who 
struggled back through dangers and 
hardships no attention has _ been 
paid. Much has been written about 
the shadowy, sentimental figure of 
the village priest of Grand Pré, but 
nothing about the courageous up- 
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builder of the colony of returned 
exiles. Tourists armed with Long- 
fellow and the guide-book flock to the 
Evangeline steamer, and the Evan- 
geline engine, large-labelled, carries 
them past the beautiful forgotten 
home of the descendants of Evan- 
geline’s people. 

Of those who tried to return, many 
tried in vain. Yet from the coasts 
of the Colonies, by water, often in 
unseaworthy craft, by land, through 
forests of Maine and New Brunswick 
that even to-day 
are almost track- 
less, they fought 
their way back, 
men, women and 
children, a pitiful 
remnant, to the 
region of Grand 
Pré. It was too 
late. Attheirjour- 
ney’s end they 
found their old 
lands occupied by 
English _ settlers. 
The government 
could do no better 
than grant them 
new territory, most 
of it along the 
shore of the Baie 
Sainte-Marie, in 
Clare township, 
Nova Scotia, the 
district now often 
called Metéghan. 
Disappointed, des- 
titute, hating and 
distrusting the 
English govern- 
ment, ‘‘the old 
woundstill a-bleed- 
ing,’ as the Abbé 
Sigogne said later, they turned to 
the new lands to begin afresh the 
task of turning the forest into a 
home. The romance, the pathos, 
the dramatic elements of that re- 
turn still await their poet. 

Their hardships had left many 
regrettable effects. ‘‘In their forlorn 
condition as I found them” (in 1799), 
writes Abbé Sigogne, ‘‘they were like 
strayed sheep, left to themselves, 
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without law, almost without religion, 
victims of any schemer who took 
notice of them rather for the sake of 
their money than for their real in- 
terest. As for the rest of their 
English neighbors, they paid no 
attention to them. They were igno- 
rant in the extreme, a great object 
of commiseration, especially for one 
who, like me, took the office as their 
pastor.’’ His predecessors had not, 
apparently, shared his feeling, at all 
events not sufficiently to deal success- 
fully with the people. French priests 
were, to be sure, hard to come at 
since the separation from France; 
and the Irish fathers who came at 
irregular intervals from Halifax filled 
the hearts of the people with wrath. 
The parish became a problem to the 
bishops of the diocese, until at length 
one of them told the people that they 
were hard to please, and that they 
ought not to expect any priest to 
leave a comfortable home for their 
forests. When Pére Sigogne came 
to them the two poor little chapels 
which had been built to accommodate 
travelling priests were dilapidated 
by five years of entire disuse. For a 
childlike people this lack of spiritual 
guidance was serious. They lost 
the friendliness usually recorded of 
them before their wanderings, and 
grew quarrelsome among themselves. 
Their old simplicity threatened to 
disappear. Old people, weather- 
beaten men in homespun, sad-faced 
women in their black head-kerchiefs, 
can be warmed by the traveller’s 
interest in their great Abbé to speak 
of those days, always with sorrow, 
and as if they had themselves ex- 
perienced them. 

‘People had to be married by an 
English magistrate, or else wait a long 
time for a priest to come through,”’ 
one will tell you. ‘‘And we had to 
baptize our babies ourselves. Oh, 
there was a great deal of trouble! 
Our people had come back from the 
ends of the earth, where they had 
been driven, and there was no one to 
look after them. We were left aside.’ 

‘All the people used to come to- 
gether in one house,’’ another relates, 
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“and one would tell how he had never 
found his children since they were 
sent off in the ships, and another 
how he had lost his brothers and 
sisters, and yet another how his wife 
and baby had died because of the 
hard travelling; and then they would 
all cry.”’ 

“But,” they often add at the end, 
“it was not so bad after Pere Sigogne 
came.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ some white-haired woman 
tells, “‘when our fathers and mothers 
wept, Pere Sigogne would weep too; 
and then he would talk to us and 
comfort us.” 

The man who undertook the mis- 
sion of healing the breach between 
these people of many sufferings and 
their rulers had no easy task, but he 
had also admirable equipment for it. 
In addition to the native gifts of a 
diplomat, he had the advantage of 
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CHURCH AT LOCHES, WHERE ABBE SIGOGNE WAS BAPTIZED 


intimate knowledge of the British 
from a number of years of life in 
England as a Royalist refugee of the 
Revolution. To have lived through 
the Revolution was in itself a title 
to honor among the Acadians, who 
to-day tell with pride of this or that 
distant relative who was in France 
during that greatest of epochs. They 
have a mass of lore about Pere 
Sigogne’s experiences, including 
doubtless many details he would 
never recognize. -The essentials of 
the story, however, and many of the 
minor points, have come down by 
several different routes in so nearly 
the same form that they are un- 
doubtedly true. There are no written 
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records of any part of the Abbé’s life, 
except a few scattered newspaper re- 
ports of addresses given on church or 
civic memorial days. To what glean- 
ings have been collected here further 
search may add much that is of 
interest. 

At the little city of -Loches, in 
the old province of Touraine, was 
born to worthy silk-draper Sigogne 
a son, baptized in the picturesque old 
church on the same April day of 
1763 as Jean-Mandé. That his family 
were of a superior type is indicated 
not only by the fact that his father 
was mayor of Loches during the 
Revolution, but by the fineness of 
feature and unusual mental and 
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spiritual qualitics of the descendants 
of his nephew Bonenfant in Sainte- 
Marie. The dainty attractiveness of 
the women, old and young, sets them 
apart from the mass, beautiful as 
many of the Acadian women are. 
One boy, destined like his kinsman 
for the priesthood, and like him 
gifted with “the kind of face that 
everybody love him when he see him,” 
has the bearing of an ideal medieval 
student. Of such stock was the 
young priest whom the Revolution 
found the abbé of some years’ stand- 
ing in the parish of Monthélan in the 
diocese of Tours. 

At some uncertain point of that 
troubled time, probably when he was 
about twenty-eight or twenty-nine, 
he was imprisoned as a suspect, and, 
upon his refusal to take the republican 
oath, barely managed to escape with 
his life. One story goes that he was 
sentenced to death; but with his head 
under the very knife, aservant-maid, a 
more self-sacrificing and disinterested 
Pocahontas, pleaded to die in place 
of the priest, so effectively that 
the executioner spared them both. 
Another version is that Sigogne and 
six other condemned priests melted 
the executioner by the hymn they 
sang on the way to the guillotine. <A 
more probable story is that Sigogne 
was spared through the influence of 
friends prominent in the revolution- 
ary party; for at this time his father 
was mayor, with considerable power 
in the region. 

In any case, the Abbé certainly 
often told his parishioners of hot 
pursuit by gendarmes. One _ hair- 
breadth escape he owed to the wit 
of a clever woman. She put him 
in a closet, leaving the door open, 
and also a window. The soldiers 
burst in, certain of their prisoner. 
“To be sure, he was here—in that 
closet. But he fled by the window. 
You can see for yourselves!’’ The 
gendarmes glanced at the open closet 
door. Clearly there was no use in 
looking there. Growling with disap- 
pointment they left the house, where 
Sigogne remained until at night 
he could slip away to his father’s. 
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He found the house dark, except 
for one window, his mother’s. Cau- 
tiously he threw some gravel against 
the pane. 

‘““Who is there?”’ 

‘*Jean-Mandé.”’ 

Once inside, his first question was, 

‘“Which side has father taken?” 

The answer was the worst. 

“The republican.” 

Citizen Sigogne was at that very 
moment attending a meeting of a 
revolutionary committee. When he 
came in he took his son’s hand with 
the inevitable question. 

‘““Which side are you on?” 

“The Royalist!” 

When it proved that the only hope 
for the young man was escape to 
England, the father found himself 
in a hard dilemma. Mayor Sigogne, 
and he only, could make out the 
passport. The father and the re- 
publican official confronted each other. 
It was the father who turned to his 
son. 

“There is your paper, Jean-Mandé. 
But it is as much as my life is 
worth.”’ 

“If that is so,” said the younger 
man, ‘“‘then I do not want it.’’ And 
he tore the passport to pieces. 

The father bowed his head on his 
hands in silence. The poor mother 
had a woman’s homely solace in 
putting up a package of food for her 
boy, into which she slipped a few gold 
pieces. Through what necessities, by 
what sacrifices, the son managed to 
preserve them through all his later 
vicissitudes he never told. Keep 
them he did, reverently; at Pointe 
l’Eglise he had them in the church 
itself. At the time of the great fire 
he lingered so long in the burning 
building looking for them that he 
barely escaped with his life. He failed 
to find them. Afterwards, searching 
in the ashes, he came upon some, in 
such state as the fire had left them. 
To his death he bore the scars and 
injuries of that effort. 

They bade each other good-bye 
with great tenderness, those two, 
foreseeing that he would never re- 
turn. That night he joined another 
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MEMENTOS OF ABBE SIGOGNE 


Shows monocle, money-box and box which held the Indian’s medal 


priest, who was waiting for him in 


hiding. With all possible caution 
they made their way towards the 
coast. At one place they came to a 
fork in the road, and were uncertain 
which branch to take. A boy stand- 
ing by offered a suggestion. 

“Tf you are priests, as I think you 
are,” said he, ‘“‘take this road. There 
is a guard set at the other.” 

Sigogne’s companion declared they 
were no priests. 

“The boy is getting us into a trap,” 
he whispered to Sigogne. 

“No,” said the Abbé. ‘“‘The boy 
has an honest face. I believe he is 
telling the truth.”” The old Acadian 
narrator remarked here, “‘Peére Si- 
gogne’s companion was never heard 
of again.” He himself, after many 
adventures, reached the coast. He 
wondered afterwards whether his 
father could have sent word to him 
by the boy. He and his audiences by 
the parish-house fire were, however, 
generally inclined to think that the 


stranger at the di- 
vided road was an 
angel in disguise. 

At twenty-nine 
the Abbé Sigogne 
found himself in 
England, safe, and 
penniless. For two 
years he is said to 
have lived in a 
family as French 
tutor, himself 
learning English. 
He worked as a 
cooper, and also as 
a wood-turner, the 
altar-railing and 
candlesticks which 
he made for his 
church at Pointe 
VEglise_ bearing 
witness to his work- 
manship. Through 
his wood-turning 
he fell in with a 
young Protestant 
lord, who had a 
fancy for turning 
buttons. He found 
the young priest no 
ordinary man, became much inter- 
ested in him, and enabled him to 
close his contract with his master 
and to enter upon work for which 
he issued the following card: 


J. M. Sicocne, 
French Clergyman, 
No. 13 
Paradise Row, Rotherheth, 

Acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, teaches French, Latin and Greek 
Tongues, as well as Geography by a new 

and easy method. 
Abroad and at Home. 
He also takes Children on Board, on 
very reasonable Terms, to instruct them 
mentioned useful Branches 


with above 


of Education. 


N.B.—Are sold at his House, Catholic 
Prayer Books: Books of Devotion, Paper, 
Writing and School Books, etc. 


He became prosperous, his income 
reaching three hundred pounds a 
year. Many of his pupils were can- 
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didates for orders in the Church of 
England. Indeed, he made a con- 
siderable acquaintance among Prot- 
estants, and, like many other refugee 
priests, found the English in gen- 
eral hospitable and friendly. ‘‘The 
French,” he used to tell his people in 
Sainte-Marie, ‘‘the French are Catho- 
lics, but they tried to kill me. The 
English are Protestants, but they 
helped me.”” The Acadians say, ‘‘ He 
always liked the English, and tried 
to make us like them.” 

In 1799, when he had spent about 
seven years in England, there came 
from Canada a petition telling the 
desperate need of the pioneers of 
Baie Sainte-Marie for a priest of their 
own race, and the difficulty in finding 
one. The question was referred to 
one M. de la Marche, who was helping 
in the government care for the French 
refugees in London. He chose Abbé 
Sigogne. 

“But,” said Sigogne’s practical- 
minded friend the English lord, 
“what salary are you to have?”’ 

“Fifty pounds or so, and perhaps 
not that.” 

‘And are you going to the wilds 
of Nova Scotia, where they have ice 
the vear round, and wild beasts?” 

“No matter about that,’”’ answered 
the Abbé. 

As a matter of fact, the salary 
actually pledged by the Acadians 
was a hundred pounds a year. Yet 
at best the change meant leaving 


civilization and prosperity for pio- 
neer hardships and an_ ignorant 
community. 

A journey of three months brought 
him in July, 1799, to his parish, 
where Ruisseau d’Anguille on Cape 
Sable and Pointe l’Eglise became at 
once the principal centres of the work 
he took up single-handed in a district 
about a hundred and twenty miles 
long. The fair-haired young priest, 
with the manner so shy as to seem 
almost timid, soon began to show 
of what metal he was made. He 
became guide and authority in all 
matters of moment, temporal as well 
as spiritual. For the settling of the 
troublesome disputes which abounded 
he formed the heads of families into 
what became a recognized court for 
keeping order, giving the people some 
practice in self-government. Knotty 
problems and quarrels of long stand- 
ing were referred to him, and were 
always settled without trouble, 
usually by compromise. Sometimes, 
however, he had to terminate a ‘‘ ju- 
neste discorde’’ by speaking ‘‘accord- 
ing to his conscience, his lights ‘and 
his principles.” This meant such 
a discourse as Savonarola might 
have given, or a Hebrew prophet; 
violent, by present-day criterions. 
His insistence upon high standards 
of morality made of his_ parish, 
already inclined to be law-abiding, 
something like a model community 
to this day. For the whole township 
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A ROW OF ABBE SIGOGNE’S BOOKS 














ABBE SIGOGNE’S HOUSE, POINTE L’EGLISE 


there is but one tiny jail, in which 
the only criminal for several years 
was a man who gave the wrong 
change for a ten-dollar bill, and per- 
sisted in keeping his ill-gotten gains. 
He was summarily convicted, and 
looked upon with horror. Not only 
law-breaking but quarrelsomeness is 
out of fashion in the parish. The 
oldest persons cannot recall a disagree- 
ment of any importance. Even to the 
tourist the prevailing spirit of kind- 
liness is noticeable. 

The internal dissensions of the colo- 
nists were, however, a slight problem 
compared with their embittered dis- 
like of the English government. 
Pere Sigogne saw that the only hope 
for the colony was in loyalty, and 
set himself by every means to over- 
come the prejudice. If the Acadians 
had been guided by such a man at the 
time Nova Scotia became English 
territory, instead of his ill-famed 
predecessor Le Loutre, it is safe to 
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say that no such measure as deport- 
ation would have been considered. 
By 1799, however, ignorance and un- 
happy experience had brought the 
people to a state in which they looked 
upon even the legal papers for a will 
or a sale of land as proofs of tyranny. 
The Abbé soon ‘“‘formed himself to 
write” their important documents in 
strict accordance with English law. 
With patience and accuracy he fol- 
lowed the details of their exchanges 
of property and little contracts, and 
studied out the points of law with 
which these had to do. He became, 
he said, ‘‘their humble servant in 
temporal as spiritual concerns.”’ In 
course of time he appears to have 
had himself regularly made a justice 
of the peace. In all these matters 
he stood as an interpreter between 
his people and the Canadian govern- 
ment. With the latter his upright- 
ness and sound judgment won him 
almost unlimited influence, which he 
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was statesman enough to use for 
the advantage of the Acadians in 
many ways. He secured for them 
large concessions of land, especially 
eastward of the bay settlements, be- 
fore these could be monopolized by 
English colonists. He was indefati- 
gable in his efforts to secure for his 
people the full rights as citizens which 
were so curtailed at the time to 
Roman Catholics. Through him his 
friend Haliburton, the historian of 
Nova Scotia, succeeded in securing 
in the county the abolition of the 
laws requiring the test oath. The 
Abbé kept a sharp eye on all legis- 
lation which concerned the French, 
and took a politician’s interest in 
elections, with especial activity if 
there was any question of an Acadian 
candidate. As a result, the Acadian 
of to-day is as thoroughly loyal to 
Great Britain as her most faithful 
subjects. He clings to all that is 
French, yet is willing to learn the 
English language and customs. “‘They 
are handy,” he tells you, ‘‘for one 
often runs across the English.”’ To 
him France is a dear but far-off 
country to which he never thinks 
of returning. 

To be priest, governor, and notary 
in a district of a hundred and twenty 
miles would be activity enough for 
one man, it might appear. Pére 
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Sigogne added to this the task of 
bringing a province of illiterates 
abreast of civilization. When he took 
the parish all documents were signed 
with marks. When he died nearly 
every person had learned to read and 
write. He began by gathering the 
people together in his own house or 
another cottage and teaching them 
himself. As soon as one had learned 
a little, the Abbé set him to teaching 
others; for it was no small matter to 
have charge of a school-room the 
length of his parish. In time he was 
able to induce teachers to move in 
from other places, and to have school- 
houses built. 

Whenever he came across a promis- 
ing boy he made every effort to give 
him special opportunities, sometimes 
establishing a child of seven in his 
own house and bringing him up to 
manhood. For several years he had 
there a deaf and dumb boy whom 
he had found neglected and ignorant 
in an outlying village, and whom he 
taught reading, writing and carpen- 
try. He had shrewd understanding 
of his pupils. To one of them he 
used to say, 

‘““You will die a Protestant. I am 
doing the best I can for you, but 
you will die a Protestant.’’ He was 
right. 

His skill as a teacher, especially 
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AN ACADIAN OF TO-DAY 


of languages, is illustrated by his 
pupil Robichaud, the first Acadian 
to go up to the Provincial Parlia- 
ment. The young man was not only 
well-informed in general, but aston- 
ished the chaffing passengers in his 
stage coach by talking with them 
in English, French and Latin, and 
with the wayside Indians in Micmac. 

With the Indians Pére Sigogne 
found his gift for languages especially 
useful. He quickly learned to speak 
the Micmac fluently, finding it, he 
says, of the six or seven languages 
he knew, “the most difficult and 
original of all."’ He is said to have 
written a Micmac grammar; did 
certainly invent a character for the 
language and make translations of 
the mass and part of the Bible, both 


still existing in his own writing.’ 


The mass is preserved by the chief. 
The stranger who inquires for it is 
met by faces of Indian inscrutability, 
and the completest ignorance of any 
such thing. A little diplomacy, how- 
ever, and still more a genuine interest 
in Pére Sigogne, may be successful in 
gaining a look at the precious manu- 
script. For with the Indians, as with 
the French, the surest key to confi- 
dence is an appreciation of the Abbé. 

The tuberculosis that stalks in the 
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filthy hovels of the Mic- 
macs has left only one 
man among them, the 
chief, who can remember 
Pére Sigogne. But sons 
and grandsons of his con- 
temporaries warm with 
enthusiasm at his name. 
“He was a very good 
man,”’ they say with feel- 
ing. ‘My children,” he 
called them in the Mic- 
mac. His house was al- 
ways open to them as a 
resting place, with a table 
ready spread for any who 
might be hungry. Nearly 
every night several of 
them slept there, some- 
times as many as twenty 
in the little cottage. He 
did not wait for them to 
come to him to be Chris- 
tianized, however, but made long and 
perilous journeys into the forest to 
their scattered wigwams. He estab- 
lished a little church at Bear River, 
still maintained by them faithfully, 
and in a spotless neatness strikingly 
in contrast to the vile condition of 
their houses. One little incident 
shows the wisdom as well as the 
spirit of his dealings with them. 
A certain “king’”’ whom he had 
been trying to cure of drinking 
owned a medal, a thing of some 
value and an heirloom of a generation 
or two. He took it to Yarmouth, 
pawned it, and drank up the proceeds. 
Pére Sigogne redeemed it, made a 
little wooden box for it, and carefully 
kept it himself for the ‘“‘king’s” son. 
The Abbé died before the “king,” 
but left careful instructions for the 
care of the medal, which was duly 
delivered to the delighted young 
Indian. The effectiveness of Roman 
Catholic work among the Indians is 
often doubtful; but Pére Sigogne’s 
influence upon the Micmacs has been 
both valuable and enduring. 

For forty-five years his ministry 
lasted, with only one serious set-back. 
It came at about the middle of the 
period, at a time of great prosperity 
and promise. In the face of dis- 
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agreements and threatened schism 
Pere Sigogne had collected money 
for the building of a larger church 
and parish-house, better fitted for 
work which: had far outgrown the 
old quarters. His parish records are 
eloquent with suppressed delight as 
they describe the ‘joy and exemplary 
sobriety”’ with which the frame was 
set up and the gable ornamented with 
a cross and a garland. When the 
new church and 

parish-house were [ff 
finished the people | 


began to build 
better houses for 
themselves also. . 


Pointe l’Eglise be- 
gan to realize the 
Abbé’s ideal of a + 
village. 

On a windy Sep- 
tember day in 1820, 
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finger were not the only results of 
that bold risk. Probably to this he 
owed the loss of sight in one eye, 
which however remained unchanged 
in appearance. His strength, too, 
never quite returned. 


My church [he writes], my house, my 
library, my barns and other dependencies, 


with all my provisions, three-fourths of 


my furniture, and twenty or twenty-two 








when Pére Sigogne < —— 
was at Métaghan, 
several hours dis- 
tant, word was 
brought him _ hot- 
haste of a fire. 
Spurring back to 
Pointe l’Eglise he 
found the town 
blazing in the rush 
of a forest fire 
lashed by a strong 
west wind. The roof 
of the new church 
was even’ then 
threatening to fall: 
but the Abbé dash- 
ed through the 
flames. He came 
out with the com- 
munion chaliceand 
some other things 
from the altar, but 
without the pre- 
cious gold pieces 
for whichhe search- 
ed so fatally long. 
The lasting disfig- 
urement of one 
side of his face 
and the maiming 
of one hand to a 
thumb and _fore- 
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of my neighbors’ houses, barns, animals, 
fences;—everything has been the victim 
of a flood of fire driven by an irresistible 
wind. I found myself enveloped in the 
fire, which advanced faster than a horse 
at full gallop. I escaped with my life, 
but with serious injuries; and here it is 
already thirty-two days that I have had 
to keep my.chamber, under the care of 
physicians. It is only two or three days 
that I have been able to help myself freely 
with my right hand. God be thanked! 
in our misfortune nobody perished but a 
child in the cradle and an old man of 
eighty. But alas, my lord! what a con- 
dition are all my neighbors in! Two miles 
of land above and below the church have 
been burned over, and all the inhabitants 
reduced to the last extremity, without 
lodgings, without food, with very little 
help from without. 


It was a staggering blow; but the 
Abbé met it, like all situations, 
with courage. As soon as he was able 
he set himself to attend to the im- 
mediate needs of the people. Then 
with unchilled enthusiasm he began 
the building of the present church of 
Sainte-Marie, a matter of some nine 
years’ labor. For himself, however, 
he did not think it right to ask a 
replacement of the roomy house that 
had been destroyed. To the end of 
his life he made shift to crowd his 
parish work and his many guests into 
the little cottage built for him just 
after the fire. Yet he persuaded his 
crippled parish to send help to some 
English who had suffered by fire in 
New Brunswick. 

In his daily living there is much that 
looks idyllic. Even to-day the Aca- 
dians keep life at its simplest, weave 
their homespun on hand-looms and 
wash their linen in the brooks. The 
man who could grasp and settle a dif- 
ficult political problem tilled his own 
garden, drained his own hay-fields, 
and shared the work of his cottage 
with the nun who was his housekeeper. 
Two meals of the three he made of 
bread and coffee. It was his habit 
always to rise at midnight and read 
the mass for the day. It at home, he 
quickened the fire and read on a 
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sheepskin beside it, though for years 
he found it convenient to spend 
many nights on a hard sofa in the 
vestry. The many careful annota- 
tions in his books show that he must 
have spent much time in his little 
one-roomed library. Altogether it 
was the plainest of plain living, not 
without high thinking. He had such 
love for it, perhaps too with some 
feeling of how impossible it would be 
for another man to fill the place he 
had made, that when Napoleon 
invited the exiled priests back to 
France, and Pére Sigogne’s old parish 
was pressed upon him, he refused to 
leave his Acadian charge. 

He is not without set memorials. 
Monuments and inscriptions to him 
are not lacking. English and French 
joined together to raise to his memory 
the College of Sainte-Anne, before 
which his bones now rest. Little 
mementos of him are_ preserved 
carefully. The college has his bre- 
viary and the chalice he rescued from 
the fire. At Grosses Cocques his 
grand-niece has his brass money-box 
and monocle, his candlestick, the 
remnant of his library, and the little 
wooden box which she as a child 
“nipped up”’ where the Indian left 
it when he took his hereditary medal. 
But Pére Sigogne’s best memorial 
is in the loyal remembrance of his 
people. They love to tell of his 
kindnesses, how out of his slender 
salary there was always something in 
the little brass money-box for the 
poor, or how he had pennies for the 
children, and always time to tie up a 
little hurt finger. With his gentle- 
ness he had red blood enough too, at 
times showed a quick temper, “‘like 
a Frenchman,” they say _ proudly. 
Yet for all his warm humanity he was 
a priest in the true sense, ‘‘interpret- 
ing, even as the Prophet did, and in a 
more familiar manner unfolding the 
unseen Heaven to men.’ There is 
much significance in a little incident 
told by an English lady, grand- 
daughter of a Church of England 
clergyman in Halifax. Her mother, 
a little girl, was in the room one day 
when the Abbé called. As he was 
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about to leave, her father the rector, 
sturdy Protestant though he was, 
bade the child kneel and receive a 
blessing from the Catholic priest. 
Although he lived to eighty-one 
he maintained his activity to the 
last. During his later years he did 
his travelling in a carriage instead 
of on horseback. This was made 
possible by the improved roads, too 
primitive at the beginning of the 
century to allow wheels. He had 
several attacks of an  apoplectic 
nature in his last years, yet he relaxed 
so little that only a few of his people 
noted a failing of his forces. He lived 
to see the accomplishment of his 
life work, his parish educated and 
established in a high standard of 
morality, and the important public 
service which gives a large significance 
to his life, the harmonizing of the 
discord between government and 
people, fully completed. When at 
last he fell, it was the death of a 


soldier at his post, but with a touch of 
something more lofty. His white head, 
crowned with years of blameless 
life, bent before the altar one Novem- 
ber Sunday as he chanted words of 
a divine mission and a divine destiny. 
‘““Haec est autem voluntas Patris 
mei qui misit me,”’ his people heard, 
‘‘ut omnes, qui videt Filium et credit 
in eum, habeat vitam aeternam, et 
ego ressuscitabo eum in novissimo 
die.” Then they saw him sink down. 
Grief-stricken they carried him to 
his little home. But the following 
day he made them know by signs—for 
he could not speak—that he wished 
to be taken to the church he loved. 
There they carried him, and there 
he died. 

Filled with the warmth that gives 
life to the human round, yet also 
with the light that is not of the 
common day, his life still speaks 
its message, and declares, ‘‘This 
also was a man.” 





A TYPICAL ACADIAN HOMESTEAD 














THE HOUSE DIGNIFIED 


Irs DEsIGNn, 


Irs ARRANGEMENT AND ITS DECORATION 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


II 


STAIRWAYS 


“ew of steps is 
a tell-tale thing. 
Once listen with 
your inner ear to 
the part they have 





played, and the 
very history of 
man’s ambitions 


and Me * is yours. You 
get his love of splendor and mag- 
nificence, his aspirations toward the 
beautiful, his secret care and private 
hope. 

For flights of steps lend themselves 
to royal pageants. They have made 
gardens lovely. They have added 
distinction and magnificence to pri- 
vate homes; carried lovers to their 
trysts, and returning wanderers to 
extended arms. You may read in 
their very ruins evidences of past 
glories, which the toppling wall has 
been unable to convey, as when in 
feudal castles you see the wide flights 
which lead down into galleries, once 
assigned to armed retainers. You 
know well that no single file of soldiers 
mounted these, but phalanx after 
phalanx of stern warriors, in clatter- 
ing steel. What else could give you 
as clearly the very sign and seal of 
a power long since fled, and _half- 
forgotten? 

Our own past-.has supplied us with 
no great models to follow, the steps 
before the Capitol at Washington 
being of course excepted. We have 
had, to be sure. the wooden stairways 
which the colonists left us, delightful 
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and graceful affairs with their delicate 
spindle rails and mahogany hand- 
rest, suggesting both dignity and a 
certain lovely elegance. You can 
still hear on them the click of the 
high-heeled slippers, and feel again 
the full round of the arm and the 
taper of delicate fingers extended to 
the railing. You can imagine, too, 
the ascent and descent of the black 
silk stockings and buckled shoes of 
imported cavaliers. But the splen- 
dor of our modern tiaras and _ be- 
jewelled stomachers suggests another 
need in these days. 

In constructing our grand stair- 
cases, therefore, especially those in 
marble, with which of late years our 
more important houses have been 
enriched, we have been forced indeed 
to resort to foreign models as exam- 
ples. Everywhere the European 
tradition is recognized. You see it 
now where a curve or a railing has 
been borrowed from Fontainebleau, 
now where a lantern is hung as at the 
Petit Trianon, and now again in the 
carvings of an oaken flight. You feel 
it especially in the application of 
detail, more particularly in that of 
the balustrade. The influence here 
is all foreign, whether it is shown 
in cut stone and marble, wrought 
iron or carved wood. And a very 
delightful influence it is, adding great 
elements of refinement and beauty 
to our houses, and making the process 
of house-building one perpetual source 
of pleasure or pain,—pleasure where 
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a fine bit of detail is discovered on 
some model capable of being applied 
to a present place; and pain where 
one is forced to confess in despair 
that most of its alluring quality has 
been lost in the process of attempting 
its reproduction. 

The fault is not altogether ours, 
since the arts involved in their 
creation were never our possession. 
Take for example that of the fine 
cutting of stone and marble, and 
compare some of our modern at- 
tempts, with their broad lines and 
heavy detail, with that found in the 
Moorish work of the Alhambra. 
There in the Court of Lions the carved 
marble hangs over the open arches 
with the lightness and transparency 
of lace. One feels that a breath might 
sway it. Such grace is not possible 
among us. The inspiration has gone. 
In saying this, no critical, carping 
spirit is implied. The fault, if there 
be one, lies in the fact that we are not 
only in too much of a hurry about 
things to finish them properly, but. 
that we expend our energies on copy- 
ing, not on originating. ‘‘Can’t you 
feel,” a woman said to me, pointing 
to some Gothic carvings in the Mu- 
seum of Decorative Arts in Paris,— 
“Can’t you feel that these men stud- 
ied nature? None of these were copy- 
ists. That is why they excite our 
enthusiasm, why we feel their power 
even in the fragments that have 
come down to us.” 

One of the most successful de- 
signers of silk that this country ever 
produced was a woman who got 
her inspiration from the woods, from 
the long trail of a delicate vine; the 
outspread of leaves as they grew 
close to the ground; the sway of 
water plants, the cheeks of their 
blossoms resting on the water; the 
intertwine of shadow and light, where 
sprays of leaves grow up against a 
garden wall. For the most part, 
though, I repeat we are in too much 
of a hurry to do even this; so much 
of a hurry, indeed, that even when 
one attempts to build slowly and 
surely, a host of the inexperienced 
cry out, wondering why it takes so 
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long to finish a house! Houses 
finished in paint and plaster can be 
done quickly, leaving the householder 
the distraction of choosing her papers 
and hangings; but houses finished in 
fine detail, with every question of 
carving and cornice considered, re- 
quire patient study and workman- 
ship, and a long time to perfect. 

“How did you attain to these 
results?”” some one once asked a 
woman who had taken years to build 
a house, now quoted as the best ex- 
ample of its kind. 

“By hard work,” she answered; 
‘‘ by study; by being willing to build 
up and tear down till the proper 
relations were established; by being 
willing to sacrifice a cornice or a 
moulding, beautiful in itself, but out 
of proportion when placed. Hard 
work, patience and pain are the only 
secrets I know’’—a confession which 
almost any great genius will make, 
whether the thing created be a book, 
a picture or a play. But how many 
people are capable of making it? 

The fortunate collector brings back 
from Europe, now and then, some 
exquisite bits of old carving in wood 
or stone, pieces of an ancient balus- 
trade or frieze, a stained column or 
fountain. These, by the skill of 
the architect, are introduced in and 
about stairways, and at once you 
have something compelling you to 
pause. No machinery produced these; 
no drill that was driven by steam, 
but an intelligence that loitered 
with caressing touch, a fancy that 
played over every stroke. The houses 
in which these are found are the 
houses that stand apart in the 
memory, and to which one wishes 
again and again to return. 

When the marble staircase szrves 
to bring the guests down, not up, to 
the hostess (as when they have been 
carried by elevators to dressing-rooms 
above), she has supplied these guests 
with the most becoming of all settings 
for their approach. Such a stairway, 
filled with descending figures bright- 
ened by the gleam of jewels and 
sweeping behind them trains of shin- 
ing satins or rich velvets, makes 4 
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STAIRWAY FROM LOWER HALL OF MR, H. W. POOR’S HOUSE, GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK CITY 








STAIRWAY IN THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU. STYLE OF LOUIS XV. 


picture not easily forgotten. No 
lovely woman is ever as lovely as at 
that time; no man, if he be distin- 
guished at all, is so impressive 

One of the most beautiful of these 
stairways is in white marble. Its 
side walls are panelled in old Sicilian 
marbles, carved in high relief. Above 
these rise the tapestries of the upper 
hall. The balustrade is dignified and 
impressive, being made of a series of 
swollen marble columns broken at in- 
tervals by plain shafts, the whole 
supporting a wide marble hand-rail. 
The corners where the turns are made 
in the hall above are finished with a 
sharply defined design that adds 
a feeling of both dignity and con- 
fidence. Over a turn in the stairs 
is suspended a silver cathedral lamp 
of great beauty and splendid in its 
proportions. Further light comes 
from the dome above, lighted by 
electricity at night. The stairs them- 
selves are uncovered, the lower step 
widened into a graceful curve by the 
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side of which rise the upright posts, 
surmounted by square summits. 

With all our splendors we have 
not yet attained to those of the 
foreign staircases found in certain 
palaces, where the panels at the upper 
landing are framed by groups of 
sculptured life-size figures, the work 
of the best. artists of their day. 
Perhaps we need the royal interest 
and patronage, perhaps we have more 
conscience than to drain the family 
coffers at all costs. For whatever 
reason, we see only fragments em- 
ployed here and there, our general 
habit for the side walls of our staircases 
being to use tapestries and portraits, 
portraits of importance, it must be 
said, the size being necessarily con- 
sidered. Spotty little pictures ar- 
ranged along the side walls of steps 
and necessitating frequent pauses for 
minute examination are necessarily 
out of the question—or should be. 

The lighting of stairways by means 
of great cathedral lamps suspended 
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STAIRWAY IN MR. CLARENCE MACKAY’S HOUSE AT ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


from the ceiling adds an imposing 


touch. The size of the lamp and 
the massiveness of the great retaining 
chain necessarily suggest height to 
the ceiling, and strength to the whole 
arrangement. Such a lamp, too, 
serves to break up the feeling of 
straight lines, carrying the eye off 
in new and agreeable directions. 

The upright Venetian lanterns placed 
at the foot of the steps, as one sees 
them in the Scuola di San Rocco, 
lends both interest and dignity to the 
stairs. These upright lanterns, by the 
way, seem sometimes to have proved 
mere stumbling blocks to their for- 
tunate possessors. One runs across 
them in some drawing-rooms sect up 
in inappropriate corners and for no 
other purpose apparently but that 
of accentuating the sum of a man’s 
lucky purchases. They are ridiculous 
when misplaced, as are all other things 
interesting in themselves, the penalty 
being that the man who arranges his 
possessions badly does not even 








make a museum of his house, but a 
bric-a-brac shop, where repose is im- 
possible. The impression of a lot of 
studio properties having been tossed 
carelessly together is produced by 
many sumptuous interiors, the cost 
of whose individual elements has 
ledtotheir finding their way into print. 

The placing of the stairway is of 
course a question of considerable mo- 
ment. In this, as in all things else re- 
lating to the home, the householder 
reveals himself. He must prove by 
his staircase that he knows how to 
balance his social and domestic life, 
paying no such attention to one set 
of interests as will sacrifice his ob- 
ligations to another. It is not enough 
to have copied some superb palatial 
stairway to be made conspicuous, and 
then to have neglected the others, 
making the servants’ stairways un- 
comfortable, or those to a third floor 
uninviting. For real refinement is 
proved not only by the application 
of detail throughout a house, but 
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by evidences of a proper respect 
having been shown for the rightful 
value in all the component parts. 
Even a knowledge of periods proved 
by the purchase of furniture, or the 
proper turn of a moulding, does not 
entitle the taste of a householder to 
receive the crowning stamp of excel- 
lence. You must look for such evi- 
dences in the general arrangement of 
the house, the consideration paid to 
evervbody’s comfort, the respect ob- 
served for everybody’s rights. With 
these, of course, must be allied the 
satisfaction of the eye. 

I know one most lovely stairway 
which in its refinement and the tact 
displayed in its position stands for 
all that is best in the mind of the 
builder. It leads to a bedroom floor. 
On all the other stories, even on 
those of the kitchen and pantry floors, 
marble has been used in stairway and 
wall. Out from the upper marble 
hall, with its tapestries and dome, open 
the hall and stairway to which I refer. 
This is entirely of old black oak carved 
in high relief, on doors and walls. 
The transition from marble to wood 
has, however, been made agreeable, 
the marble door-frame being wide 
and deep enough to suggest, not a 
mere opening for the holding of a 
door, but a sort of preparation for 
the mind as it were, a leading to some- 
thing on the other side, as a passage- 
way would have prepared it. From 
the carved oak hall, then, rises the 


oak stairway with its uncarpeted 
steps. The railing and post are 


elaborately carved. Above the wain- 
scot the side walls to the ceiling are 
in oak, their oblong panels, on the 
level above, filled with paintings. 
The walls running by the bedroom 
doors are covered with a deep rich 
red damask, the transition being made 
by a series of arches and columns in 
oak, the arches of the various openings 
being capped by the same ornamental 
shell which appears over the various 
openings below. 

The charm of this stairway is one 
that never palls. You may come 
upon it again and again with a sense 
of refreshment and delight, as when 
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you find a flower in some unexpected 
place. And it is in these unexpected 
discoveries in houses that one is made 
to feel how certain and how unfailing 
has been the true appreciation of 
the householder. To realize, how- 
ever, how rare such discoveries are, 
one has only to remember other 
stairways more or less hidden from the 
general eye, and upon which one 
stumbles with a certain shock, after 
having been dazzled with the glories 
of a drawing-room floor. 

It is to be set down to our credit 
that, even in ordinary city houses, 
we have outgrown our desire for 
too obvious stairways. Attempts are 
everywhere being made to lend them 
some degree at least of privacy, 
especially in houses unprovided with 
a separate staircase for servants. 

The most common of these methods 
is that of turning the steps midway 
in their flight, bringing the bottom 
step opposite the door leading into 
the dining-room or pantry. This ac- 
complishes several purposes. The 
flight from the kitchen connects with 
the main staircase, the servants not 
being obliged to pass by the front 
door in order to ascend to their bed- 
rooms at night. When the street 
door is opened, moreover, one is not 
confronted by ugly steps, but by a 
more or less decorative balcony, 
placed at the turning of the stairs, 
under which coat closets may be 
arranged, or pier glasses and seats, 
for the reception of wraps belonging 
to visitors disinclined to mount the 
stairs. 

When the steps have not been 
turned, still other departures have 
been made to add an element of dis- 
tinction. In the smaller hall, with 
its white wooden panels and mirrored 
doors described in the preceding chap- 
ter, great dignity has been added by 
a wrought iron balustrade of charm- 
ing design. The hand-rail is covered 
with a deep red velvet, the stair- 
covering matching it in color. Though 
the wooden steps have been retained, 
a pinkish marble, matching that of 
the console under the mirror, has 
been introduced in the lowest step, 
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supporting the newel post, a delicate 
touch, giving the whole arrangement 
the impression of having been well 
thought out and considered. This 
hall is lighted by a Louis XVI lus- 
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four-foot front. This is in the hall of 
Caen stone, to which reference has 
also been made in the preceding 
chapter as having its wall surfaces 
broken by arches into which mirrors 






LANDING ON STAIRWAY IN THE HOUSE OF THE LATE STAN- 
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tre, or chandelier, holding places for 
eight candles. Balloon shaped, with 
delightfully balanced projectors, this 
lustre is made of beautifully wrought 
iron and steel, the shining surfaces 
of the steel being repeated in the 
rock crystal pendants of elongated 
egg shape. To the general effect, 
then, of cleanliness and light produced 
by the white woodwork and mirrors, 
notes of real distinction have been 
added, clear-cut and exact, which 


at once lift the whole stairway and 
hall out of the ordinary. 

A still more beautiful stairway is 
found in a city house of ordinary 
dimensions—that is, with a twenty- 
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have been fitted. Here the stairway, 
which does not face the front door, 
but is to the right of the entrance, 
has been made to follow lines of en- 
chanting grace, aérial and light as the 
flight of a swallow, charming the eye 
and alluring the fancy. The steps 
are bare. No color is introduced 
anywhere except in the black of the 
iron balustrade. Yet the effect of 
coldness is not conveyed, the dignity 
being like that of the nude in sculp- 
ture, removed by its very essence 
from the reproach of the conventions. 
The frank austerity of the unrelieved 
white, lightened only by its mirrors, 
gains a quality which lends to a more 
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or less contracted area a sense of spa- 
ciousness and authority. 

What I always carry away from 
this house is the impression of the 
beauty made by the line of the stairs; 
and this leads me to say how much 
I have always felt indebted to the 
man (I wish I knew his name) who 
first introduced the curve into a flight 
of steps—that curve which carries 
the top landing out of view of the 
lower step. Straight flights are for 
pageants, or for purposes of pure 
utility. But the curve, or bend, is 
for all,that is graceful and lovely and 
amenable in private life. It beckons 
vou like the turn of a pretty girl’s 
head over her shoulder. It suggests 
a certain mystery, the promise of 
possible good things awaiting you 
at the top, the not-quite-knowing 
just how delightful the reward of your 
real welcome may be. It should be 
like the ascent of a hill in this, en- 
couraging you to the trouble of 
mounting for the sake of that which 
will lie outspread before you when 
the summit is reached. For this 
reason a flight of steps which leads 
nowhere except into stretches of 
emptiness beyond has a rude and 
disappointing quality about it, chill- 
ing your enthusiasm, and checking 
you with a well justified sense of dis- 
appointment and chagrin. 

In houses where the layout of the 
street or grounds permits light to 
enter from several sides, the hall and 
stairway filling the central part, as it 
did in the old New England house, 
the flight is often broken by landings. 
Above these landings, in the newer 
houses of to-day, windows are placed, 
«sometimes of great architectural 
beauty. Hangings for them must 
depend, of course, upon the nearness 
of the neighbors’ eves. Although 
this arrangement of the stairs brings 
the first turn of the steps facing the 
front door, you are not made to feel 
their obtrusiveness. That uncom- 
fortable impression is spared you 
by two things;—the breaking of the 
flight by the platform, and the in- 
troduction of the windows, which 
carry the vision off as it were. 
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These platforms are treated with 
great formality, nothing being per- 
mitted to detain you except a chair, 
perhaps, in case you need to catch 
your breath. <A table sometimes holds 
flowers or plants, a pedestal supports 
a Greek urn, but the unimportant 
and the trivial are not permitted. 

The insistence upon this _ point 
may seem trivial, and would be, did 
not one find it everywhere violated. 
The temptation to the iriconsequen- 
tial mind is always to overdo, to go 
about hunting for places for things, 
instead of putting away and out of 
sight those things which do not 
belong in given places. The too 
obtrusive palm with its projecting 
branches has no right on a _ stairway 
up and down which people may be 
forced to hurry. Neither have pots 
of flowers tied up with ridiculous 
paper and bows of ribbon to match. 
Nor yet again have books; yet books, 
odd as it may seem, are sometimes 
introduced into formal halls, the niches 
along a flight of stairs being all 
too frequently furnished with shelves, 
holding ornamental bindings. The 
only thing proper for such a niche is 
a bust or a bronze, something which 
suggests an architectural forethought, 
a preparation for good things. 

The mental constitution of those 
who are constantly breaking the 
perfectly obvious laws of a proper 
distribution of household properties 
is an ever present subiect of per- 
plexity to one who enters many 
portals. One cannot help wondering 
of what, for instance, men and women 
are made who make it necessary 
for themselves to leave the quiet of a 
library and descend half-way down a 
flight of stairs, in order to get a book 
which never should have been placed 
there. Nothing but the exigencies of 
apartment life warrants such a distri- 
bution of books, and even then they 
would not be found on flights of steps, 
since few apartments are provided 
with them. i 

Now and then one finds an eastern 
rug tortured into service as a stair 
covering, its figures crinkled into the 
confining grip of the stair rod. This 
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use of the rug is an illegitimate ap- 
plication of a beautiful object, de- 
signed to be outspread. Marble steps 
should be bare, and all stair coverings 
should be plain and uniform in tint. 
On colonial stairs, with their delicate 
spindle railings, the carpet was held 
in place by brass stair rods kept as 
carefully polished as the silver on the 
sideboard, or the knockers on the 
front door. The newel posts were 
charming, surmounted by a _ brass 
ornament or a glass ball, and in our 
houses copied from these models 
these questions of detail are always 
considered. 

I cannot close this chapter without 
referring to two charming stairways 
both of which are in country houses. 
In each instance, one must turn a 
corner to reach them, the length of 
the hall being left to convey its full 
purpose and impressiveness. Round 
the corner, then, of one hall rises 
a carved oak staircase, its flight 
broken by a platform that is lighted 
by aleaded window. From this win- 
dow one seesa stretch of lovely coun- 
try, broken by hills and_ brightened 
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by a river. Nothing else, however, 
is allowed to distract you as you turn. 

In the other instance, the hall it- 
self gives you at each end a view of 
outside things. At right angles to 
the entrance door is a large plate 
glass window: against this the trees 
grow, and it seems to bring them into 
the house. Not to make the arrange- 
ment too obvious the space under the 
window is finished in carved stone, 
from which an Italian fountain plays 
into a stone pool, filled with water 
plants and vines that grow up to the 
window itself. From the other end 
of the hall and through the door 
opening out on the terrace, one gets 
a view of forty miles of verdure, a line 
of hills against the faint horizon. 
The stairs are found, where they will 
interfere with no one, turning in, as 
they do, from the end of the hall 
nearest the entrance door. A plat- 
form breaks the flight half-way up, 
securing privacy for the final pause. 
Above this platform is a window of 
stained glass, with softly tempered 
lights and tones that recall the wood- 
lands themselves. 


THE AIRSHIP— 


AT DAYBREAK 


THE Morning Star sinks swooning down, the pale Moon quits the chase, 
We race the rushing Sun across the clamorous fields of space: 


For, though our prow be wreathed about with purple sprays of Night, 
Our pinions flick the Dawn that strives to gain upon our flight. 


And now, with forelocks fluttering and manes blown out behind, 
Come thundering down the sunward slopes the Coursers of the Wind— 


For God's sake, UP !—give place to them, wild thoroughbreds of air: 
The rush of those tempestuous hooves no man-wrought wings may dare! 


Ahead, no mirrored gleam flares up from stream or mere below; 
Behind, our cloud-wake catches fire and sets the east aglow. 


Poised on the very tip of Time, a spinning satellite, 
We float between the flood of day and ebb of vesternight. 


To-day,” “‘to-morrow.”’ “yesterday ” 


each is an alien name!— 





We bear our own time in our wings, that rearward, ribbed with flame, 


Fling downward, backward from our course, in aureate gleams of mirth, 
The fiery sign that its ‘‘ to-day ’’ broods over drowsy earth. 


Awake, look up, O cynic world!—as in the days of old 
Still godlike progress stabs the sky with shafts of shaken gold, 


For now bold Science grasps the myths the dreaming poets tell, 
And rings our heedless star about with merry miracle. 


Don Maroulis 

















JOHN HARVARD REVEALED 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


[This article is based upon original researches made by the author, Mr. Henry C. 
Shelley,—researches that have dispelled much of the obscurity that has until now 
surrounded the life of John Harvard, the founder of the University that bears his 


name.—THE EpiTors.] 


IXTY odd years ago an enthusias- 

S tic Boston genealogist visited 
England solely for the purpose 

of learning something about the early 
history of John Harvard, but the only 
reward of his la- 
bors was to dis- 
cover an auto- 
graph among 
the records of 
Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He 
would gladly, he 
said, have given } 
five hundred 
dollars for five nT Ti 
lines of authen- 
tic information 
concerning the 





father, without mother, without de- 
scent, having neither beginning of 
days nor a known resting place for his 
mortal dust.’’ Nay, even so late as 
1886, Lowell, at the two hundred and 
fiftieth celebra- 
tion of his alma 
mater, spoke of 
“the gentle and 
godly youth 
from whom we 
x” took our name 
—himself scarce 
more than a 
name.” 

What is the 
situation at the 
present time? 
This year marks 











object of his 
search. 

A few years r 
later, President 
S. A. Eliot, in 
his sketch of the 
history of Har- 
vard University, 
dwelt upon the 
manyefforts 
which had been 
made to trace 
the ancestry of 
the founder and Lead 
reached the de- . 
pressing conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ the 
obscurity is ir- 
remediable.” 
Evenin1878, the 














the three hun- 
dredth anniver- 
sary of John 
Harvard’s birth, 
and that such 
a fact is beyond 
dispute is but 
one indication of 
o, the fuller know- 
at ledge which is 
now available 
concerning the 
principal foun- 
der of America’s 
premier Univer- 
sity. If Lowell 
were still hap- 
pily alive to lend 
the charm of his 
eloquence to the 





editor of the 
diary of Judge 
Sewall was ob- 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW IN THE CHAPEL OF EMMANUEL 


COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


liged to confess 
that John Harvard was the Melchise- 
dec of the first age of the Colony of 
Massachusetts —he was ‘without 


celebration of 
this memorable 
ter-centenary, 
he could not re- 


peat that Harvard is ‘“‘himself scarce 


more than a name”’; 


for so many and 


so suggestive facts have been brought 
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to light that for the future that ‘‘ gentle 
and godly youth” must take his place 
among the best known of New Eng- 
land’s founders. 

Although there does not exist in all 
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factory completeness. It is possible, 
indeed, to outline his career from his 
baptism to his departure for New Eng- 
land with a fulness of detail unusual in 
the case of the Massachusetts pioneers, 
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STATUE OF JOHN HARVARD ON THE DELTA, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


America even a solitary autograph of 
John Harvard; although the house he 
built at Charlestown has long been 
swept away and there is no authentic 
knowledge of the spot where he was 
buried; and although in England the 
known examplesof his handwriting are 
confined to three, or possibly four, 
autographs, yet the main facts of his 
life may now be presented with satis- 


For more than a century before John 
Harvard’s birth, tradesmen of the 
same name, and undoubtedly of the 
same family, were living in the borough 
of Southwark, at the south end of Lon- 
don Bridge; and three years before the 
sixteenth century closed, a young man 
bearing the name of Robert Harvard 
had established himself in business as 
a butcher in the High Street of South- 
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wark, close beside that Church of St. 
Saviour’s in which the record of his 
famous son’s baptism may still be seen. 

This young tradesman made such 
prosperous headway that in June, 
1600, he ventured upon matrimony. 
In a little more than three years, 
however, Barbara Destyn, the first 
wife of Robert Harvard, was laid in 
a grave in St. Saviour’s Clrurch, one 
of the many victims of the plague 
which visited London in the fall of 
1603. Twochildren had been born of 
the marriage: Mary and Robert, but 
the latter lived only a couple of weeks. 

Robert Harvard, despite the fact 
that he had the care of a two-year- 
old infant, allowed a year and a half 
to elapse ere he espoused a second 
wife. Moreover, when he did marry 
again, he did not as was almost always 
the custom make choice of some one 
living in his immediate neighborhood, 
but sought for his bride one: Kather- 
ine Rogers, whose home was in the 
distant town of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Two such noteworthy circumstances 
appear to call for an explanation. 

Such were the conditions of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in the beginning of the 
second half of the sixteenth century, 
and so small was its population, that 
we are on sure ground in thinking 
that thé tradespeople there were well 
acquainted with each other. Hence 
it is inconceivable that John Shakes- 
peare and Thomas Rogers were not 
on terms of close intimacy. For 
forty years these two tradesmen 
lived and carried on business in that 
same country town, and for many 
years each had his home in the same 
street. Further, both John Shakes- 
peare and Thomas Rogers attained 
to office in the corporation of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, each eventually reach- 
ing the position of alderman. And 
there was yet another link between 
the Shakespeare and Rogers families: 
the children of each house, including 
William Shakespeare himself, were 
contemporaries at the grammar- 
school of the town for the seven years 
over which the usual curriculum ex- 
tended, and must have been, beyond 
doubt, intimately acquainted. 
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But what has this to do with 
Robert Harvard? The statement of 
a few facts will make clear the answer 
to that question. As is well known, 
William Shakespeare, by the year 
1592, had made his appearance in 
the Southwark district of the English 
capital. Four years later he had a 
lodging near the Bear Garden in that 
neighborhood; and when the Globe 
Theatre was built in 1599 his personal 
interests became more and more 
closely connected with the district 
where Robert Harvard lived; and 
in the seventeenth century, atten- 
dance at church was practically com- 
pulsory, “and the church frequented 
by the actors of the Globe Theatre 
was that of St. Saviour’s. Now, 
there are documentary proofs that 
for some years the temporal affairs 
of this church were governed by a 
group of men among whom Robert 
Harvard and several of the Globe 
Theatre actors were often associated 
together. In short, if circumstantial 
evidence ever has any weight, it may 
be regarded as certain that Robert 
Harvard wasamong those who actually 
knew Shakespeare in the flesh. Such 
being the case, it is not improbable 
that the young tradesman of South- 
wark was introduced to Katherine 
Rogers by the great bard himself. 

Ithough he was a widower with 
a four-year-old daughter, and was at 
least in his twenty-ninth year, Robert 
Harvard’s wooing of Katherine Rogers, 
not yet twenty-one, did not fail of 
complete success. On the eighth day 
of April, 1605, Robert Harvard and 
Katherine Rogers were married. 

Katherine Harvard’s first child, 
named Robert after his father, was 
baptized on the 30th of September, 
1606; and fourteen months later this 
entry was made in the baptismal 
record of St. Saviour’s Church: ‘‘ 1607 
November 29, JoHN HarvyE, S. [son] 
of Robt. a Butcher.” The strange 
spelling of the name now so famil- 
iar throughout the world represents 
the casual orthography of the times. 
The name which we know certainly 
to be intended for Harvard is vari- 
ously written ‘‘ Harwood,” “‘Hervy,” 
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“Harwar,” ‘“Harvye,” etc.; in fact, 
it is not unusual for the name to be 
spelled in at least two different ways 
in one and the same document. 

Besides being an office-bearer in 
the parish church, Robert Harvard 
was a Governor of the St. Saviour’s 
Grammar-School, where his boys— 
he had six children, four boys and 
two girls,—John of course included 
—received their education. 

Up to the month of July, 1625, the 
Harvard family circle was unbroken. 
By that date, Mary, the child of 
Robert Harvard’s first wife, had no 
doubt become the companion and 
trusted helper of her step-mother; 
Robert, the eldest son, now approach- 
ing his nineteenth year, is destined to 
succeed to his father’s business; John, 
who will be seventeen a few months 
hence, has probably given early in- 
dications of his scholarly inclinations; 
while Thomas, who is half-way towards 
his: sixteenth birthday, may already 
have expressed his preference for the 
occupation of a cloth-worker. The 
other children, Katherine and Peter, 
are still intent upon school. Upon 
this united and unbroken family a 
dark shadow is soon to fall. 

During that summer, London ex- 
perienced the second of those three 
disastrous visitations of the plague 
which darken the annals of the seven- 
teenth century. The first. of those 
visitations had claimed Robert Har- 
vard’s first wife for a victim; a far 
heavier toll is now to be exacted 
from this household. Of the family 
of eight, only Katherine Harvard 
and her two sons, John and Thomas, 
survived the pestilence. 

Robert Harvard’s will reveals him 
to have been a remarkably prosperous 
tradesman. Each of his sons was to 
receive a sum of A300 on attaining 
his twenty-first birthday, but apart 
from that special provision the whole 
of his estate was left to his ‘‘well- 
beloved wife.” If, however, she mar- 
ried again, she was to become bound 
in a sum of one thousand pounds to 
ensure the legacies to the two sons. 
What Robert Harvard had foreseen 
came to pass, for five months after 


the death of her husband Katherine 
Harvard bécome the wife of John 
Elletson. In another five months she 
was a widow once more, but with her 
property greatly increased by John 
Elletson’s bequests. Less than a 
year later, Harvard’s mother married 
for the third time, her husband bein 
Richard Yearwood. The bulk of the 
property which Katherine Yearwood 
willed to her two sons on her death 
in July, 1635, was derived from the 
bequests of Robert Harvard and 
John Elletson. 

Some few months before their 
mother contracted her third marriage, 
John and Thomas Harvard made 
final choice of their life occupation, 
the former deciding for the ministry 
and the latter for the business of 
cloth-worker. John Harvard made 
choice of Emmanuel College, when he 
went to Cambridge early in 1627 to 
prepare himself for his profession. 

Now, of all the colleges at Cam- 
bridge, Emmanuel was the most 
decidedly Puritan in its tendencies, 
and might well have made John 
Harvard proof against the most elo- 
quent exposition of Laudism. 

Among the notable Emmanuel 
men whom Harvard cultivated was 
John Sadler, who was held in such 
high esteem by Cromwell that he 
offered him the important position of 
Chief Justice in Munster. Mr. Sad- 
ler’s father, the Rev. John Sadler, was 
vicar of Ringmer, Sussex, and in that 
vicarage John Harvard made the ac- 
quaintance of his fellow - student’s 
sister, Ann Sadler, who eventually 
accompanied him to New England as 
his wife. 

Of the more than seven years John 
Harvard spent at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, little actual record has survived. 
His autograph may be seen in the 
Registry of the University, inscribed 
in that volume first when he took his 
B.A. degree and again when he com- 
menced M.A., and two other auto- 
graphs are preserved at Emmanuel. 
One of these, under date December 
19, 1627, records that “‘John Har- 
vard, Middlesex,” made a payment of 
ten shillings, probably for his room, 
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the other, reading ‘Liber Johannis 
Harwardi,” may be seen on the 
title-page of a Puritan controversial 
treatise. But in addition to these 
relics, there are the memorial window 
in the Chapel, erected by graduates 
of Emmanuel; and the tablet that 
came from the alumni of Harvard 
University. 

In July, 1635, Harvard’s mother 
died, and the fact that his name had 
the foremost place in her will proves 
him to have been uppermost in her 
thoughts. To her eldest son, ‘John 
Harvard, clerk,’ Katherine Year- 
wood bequeathed the Queen’s Head 
Inn, a half share in some house 
property she had received from her 
second husband, and a legacy of two 
hundred and fifty pounds; and he 
was also to have a half share in the 
residue of her estate after other be- 
quests had been provided for. 

Having discharged his duties in 
connection with his mother’s will, it 
is not improbable that John Harvard 
spent a considerable portion of the 
remainder of the summer of 1635 at 
Ringmer, in Sussex. In the vicarage 
there, he would be able to resume his 
intercourse with his favorite fellow- 
student, John Sadler, and beyond that 
he had probably discovered ere this 
a greater attraction in the person of 
his friend’s sister, Ann Sadler. 

Seeing that Ann Sadler’s father was 
vicar of Ringmer, it would have been 
natural to look for the record of her 
marriage in the register of that parish, 
and it seems difficult to understand 
why the ceremony did not take place 
in her father’schurch. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Rev. John Sadler was ill at 
the time, and hence the wedding was 
transferred to the adjacent church of 
South Malling, in the records of which 
this entry may be seen: ‘‘Maryed 
the 19 day of April, 1636. Mr. John 
Harvard, of the pish of St. Olives, 
neere London, and Anne Sadler of 
Ringmer.”’ 

Some ten months wére to elapse 
ere John Harvard and his wife sailed 
for New England, and as he is de- 
scribed as of the parish of St. Olive’s 
it is probable that those months were 
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mostly spent under his brother’s roof, 
for Thomas Harvard’s home was in 
that parish. No doubt he was already 
meditating his departure, and in that 
event he would naturally desire to 
enjoy the utmost of his brother’s 
company, who alone remained as a 
link between the present and the 
home of his childhood. Besides, 
Thomas Harvard’s health was far 
from satisfactory, and the following 
July it became so precarious, he was 
so ‘‘sicke and weake in bodie,” that 
he thought fit to make his will. 
Apart from its substantial bequests, 
this document breathes such a spirit 
of affection for Thomas’s ‘‘well- 
beloved brother John Harvard” as 
to make it clear that the two brothers 
were deeply attached to each other. 

Towards the close of 1636, or, at 
the latest, early in the following year, 
John Harvard arrived finally at a 
decision to emigrate to New England, 
and as a preparation for that event 
he would naturally desire to realize 
as much as he possibly could of his 
property, and wind up his affairs as 
advantageously as might be, before 
departing. 

One of the chief occupations of 
John Harvard during his last few 
months in England was the collecting 
of the books which formed no incon- 
siderable part of his generous legacy 
to the cause of education in New 
England. The collecting of a library 
in the seventeenth century was no 
light task, and, in some cases, a 
dangerous one, for Laud exercised a 
vigorous censorship directed against 
Puritan doctrine. For all that, John 
Harvard did not fail to secure, among 
many other books, copies of many 
works which were the special object 
of Laud’s aversion. 

When John Harvard sailed is not 
known. All that is certain is that it 
was on some date subsequent to the 
16th of February, and prior to the 
5th of May, 1637. 

John and Thomas Harvard were 
never to meet again. Only a few 
days at the most after his brother 
sailed, Thomas Harvard closed his 
eyes in-death. Thus, long ere he set 
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foot on the shore of the New World, 
John Harvard’s personal estate had 
been materially increased under the 
generous provisions of his brother's 
will. 

Two explanations may be offered 
for Harvard's decision in making his 
home on the Charlestown peninsula 
instead of in Boston. For several 
years the latter town had been grow- 
ing in popularity with the settlers, 
and it may well have been a much 
simpler matter to secure accommoda- 
tion in Charlestown than in Boston. 
Again, Harvard would naturally locate 
himself in the district which promised 
to offer him a field in which to exercise 
his ministry. In fact, there was 
already a vacancy in the church in 
Charlestown, to which Harvard was 
soon appointed. 

Absorbed first in the building of 
his house, and then in his preparations 
for the discharge of his duties as a 
teacher, Harvard’s few short months 
in New England moved onwards to 
their close. Apart from serving on 
a committee which was charged with 
drafting ‘‘a body of laws,” he does 
not appear to have taken any active 
part in the affairs of the young com- 
munity. It may be that his health 
was now rapidly failing, and that he 
felt he ought to reserve such little 
strength as he had for the discharge 
of his ministerial duties. 

There was one matter, however, 
in which he certainly took a keen 
interest, and that was the proposal 
for the establishment of a college. 
This had been under consideration 
some nine months before he landed 
in New England, for the records of 
the General Court, under date October 
28, 1636, include this entry: ‘‘The 
Court agreed to give £400 towards 
a school or college, whereof £200 to 
be paid the next year, and £200 when 
the work is finished, and the next 
court to appoint where and what 
building.” But .the ‘‘next court” 
did not fulfil that obligation, and it 
should be noted that more than a 
year elapsed ere the college question 
again came before the General Court. 
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Even then the record, under date 
November 15, 1637, only states 
that ‘‘the college is ordered to be 
at Newtown.” However, five days 
later the Court formally appointed a 
committee of the leading laymen and 
ministers ‘‘to take order for a college 
at Newtown.” Mr. Nathaniel Eaton 
was appointed to be the first master. 
The next entry in the records relating 
to the college was made on March 
13, 1639, and was in these terms: 
“It is ordered, that the college agreed 
upon formerly to be built at Cam- 
bridge shall be called Harvard Col- 
lege.’ Two events are implied in 
that brief entry. In honor of the 
university town of the majority of 
New England ministers, the name of 
Newtown had been changed to Cam- 
bridge; and, in meet praise of one 
whose dying thought had turned to 
the infant seminary, that nameless 
school had received the title by which 
it was to become world famous. It 
was to matter little that no stone 
was upreared over the grave of the 
young minister to perpetuate the 
name of John Harvard; while that 
name was still freshly remembered 
it was taken from the grave of its 
owner and rewritten on a memorial 
which no lichen-growth can ever 
efface or ravage of time destroy. 

It was as the year turned to the 
fall that John Harvard died. Having 
withstood the severity of one New 
England winter, he and his wife may 
have had good hopes that he would 
survive many more. But destiny 
had ordered it otherwise; and on the 
14th of September, 1638, the last 
member of that Southwark household 
passed away. The probabilities are 
that death came so suddenly at last 
that no opportunity offered for the 
preparation of a formal will; at any 
rate, no such document has survived. 
Yet Harvard was able to make it 
perfectly clear to his wife and friends 
that one half of his estate and the 
whole of his library should be given to 
the new college at Cambridge, little 
knowing that that death-bed bequest 
was to have such momentous issues. 
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LONGFELLOW'S LETTERS TO 
SAMUEL WARD 
WITH COMMENTARY BY HENRY MARION HALL 


og .iE correspond- 
ence of Longfellow 
printed in the first 
article of this series 
ended in 1840, the 
year following the 
publication of 
“Hyperion” and 
of “ Voices of the Night.’’ These early 
works, with the others that soon 
followed, won for their author im- 
mediate and widespread recognition, 
so that the obscure professor became 
almost at one step a writer of con- 
siderable reputation, and a friend of 
the leading literary men of the time, 
numbering among his intimate ac- 
quaintance men like Charles Sumner, 
Emerson, Horace Mann, Hawthorne, 
Felton, Howe, Samuel Ward, Jared 
Sparks, Bancroft, Prescott, and later 
Lowell and Holmes. In the period 
following that of Longfellow’s early 
publications we find him making trans- 
lations from the German and from the 
Swedish, writing comments on authors 
who are translating his poems into 
German, following Ward’s advice 
to write ballads, going frequently to 
entertainments in Boston or in Cam- 
bridge, and at the same time working 
industriously at his duties as professor 
in Harvard University. It is not re- 
markable, then, that his health failed 
and that he had to go abroad for rest. 

The multifarious activities of the 
poet are amply demonstrated by the 
journal and letters published by 
Samuel Longfellow, so that it is 
unnecessary for us here to consider 
them at length; yet here and there 
unpublished letters supply valuable 
information—links hitherto missing 
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from the chain. For instance, the 
following letter, written by Charles 
Sumner to Samuel Ward, gives a 
striking illustration of the influence 
of Longfellow’s early work. It was 
penned when Sumner was only a 
Boston lawyer. 


Court STREET, Oct. 5th, 1842. 
DEAR WarD, 


I have just thought of two of our dear 
Longfellow’s letters, which you will be 
glad to see. When you have read them, 
let me have them again. 

Two days ago an old classmate of mine 
in College, on whom the world has not 
smiled, came before me as a Commissioner 
in Bankruptcy, to prove some debt. 
While writing out the technical form of 
proof, I enquired about his present pur- 
suits and studies. He told me that he 
read very little; for it was difficult to find 
anything written from the depths of the 
heart. I then remarked—‘‘I should think 
you would be satisfied with Longfellow. ’’— 
“T reverence him” was the reply. “I 
think ‘ Hyperion’ one of the greatest books 
ever written—and I think I may say,” 
he continued very solemnly and with 
deep feeling, ‘‘I think I may say that the 
‘Psalm of Life’ prevented my committing 
suicide—to me it is next after the Gospel. 
I first met with it in the hands of two 
Irish women, who had cut it out of a news- 
paper, soiled so as to be almost illegible.” 
What a tribute to our friend! The soul of 
this poor sufferer did homage to Long- 
fellow as to a Divinity. I was deeply 
touched by the feeling which he showed, 
and could hardly bring myself to the 
worldly matter on which he had called; 
much less could I permit the alloy of money 
to debase such a scene. I was too happy 
in the opportunity of serving an ancient 
classmate, who, without knowing him, 
so dearly. loved one whom I so much love 
as Longfellow. Finding that he did not 
own his poems, I asked his acceptance 
of the two volumes, which he received 
with gladness and gratitude. The person 
to whom I allude is one of no mean powers 
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or attainments. To an acquaintance with 
the ancients unusual in our country, he 
adds considerable familiarity with many 
departments of modern literature; but 
life seems to have been to him a starless 
night, and his soul was sinking in despair 
till he caught the enéouraging ‘Voices ”’ 
of our friend. 

We have suffered a great loss in the death 
of Dr. Channing. His soul was of recti- 
tude and courage ‘‘all compact.’’ His ex- 
ample and word were needed in the country. 
Wherever truth and duty called, there he 
was to be found. What seemed to me a 
sight almost sublime, was this weak old 
man, almost fading out of life, with a 
voice affected by the debility of his frame, 
uttering words that pass mountains and 
seas, overcoming the impediments of 
distance and boundaries, and, wherever 
they are heard or read, pleading trum- 
pet-tongued for humanity, for right, for 
truth. In him Hillard, Howe and myself 
have lost a warm friend. 

Goodbye—Ever ever yours, 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
None of us had letters from Longfellow 
by the Columbia. 


The following letter from Long- 
fellow to Ward was written shortly 
after the death of the latter’s first wife. 
The Dalmatian mentioned in it was 
the subject of a poem that the poet 
abandoned at his friend’s advice; 
a very unusual thing with him, be- 
cause, although he freely courted the 
criticism of his contemporaries, he 
almost never acted on it. ‘‘Frithiof’s 
Saga,” which Professor Felton and 
Ward urged him to translate, he be- 
gan to render into English at this 
time, but he never finished more than 
a few fragments. It is worthy of 
notice that he wrote the first selec- 
tion in hexameter, the metre that he 
was afterwards to use in his longer 
poems. ‘The Student of Alcala,” 
spoken of in the letter, was after- 
wards published under the title of 
“The Spanish Student,” a play of 
which the author entertained hopes 
destined never to be fulfilled. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 2, 1841. 
Most AMIABLE AND BELOVED SAM, 

Pardon me for not answering instantly 
your affectionate letter of May 26; but I 
have been knocked up with a cold for some 
days past, with hardly sunlight enough 
within me to see by; plus sundry and 
almost continual interruptions. In fine 
enough to prevent me from taking the 


gray goose-quill in hand, until this 
morning. 

In regard to the Dalmatian, my judg- 
ment approves your decision. I submit, 
and she takes her place among the bright 
Ideals. 


Like a pure lily on some river floating, 
So floats she on the river of my thoughts. 
Finis! 


Your visit was delightful to me, and 
to all your friends here: only, alas! too 
short. Such meetings are the wine of 
life: the ‘‘golden-seal Johannisberger”’— 
1841-—Cabinet-Wein;—I am glad you en- 
joyed it; also, it is wise as well as pleasant 
to sit down once in a while on the mile- 
stones of Life’s journey; and compare 
Notes of Travel;—these same milestones 
being mostly gravestones either of a friend 
or of a Hope. We were all much pleased 
to see in you so much strength of nerve; 
such a cheerful, courageous bearing, after 
your many sufferings. May you always 
rise thus triumphant over the pains of 
life. 

I hope to set to work in a few days upon 
“ The Student of Alcali,” to re-write some 
parts of it, and cleanse it of dross and 
all impurities. It shall come out of the 
crucible pure and bright; as you shall 
see anon. 

As to “Frithiof’s Saga,” both you and 
Felton are wrong. There are already 
jour English Translations of the work. 
Nevertheless I shall not lightly throw 
away the advice of such good friends, but 
give due consideration to what you say. 

Sumner is well. I drove with him last 
evening to Pine-Bank. Cleveland is quite 
ill, with a kind of slow-fever. 

A good pun. Someone seeing a bass-viol 
in the choir of a church on Sunday said 
it was a bass-violation of the Sabbath. 
Very clever; and with that I close my 
letter, being obliged to go to College and 
lecture on Lafontaine. I shall take that 
opportunity to slip my letter in the P. QO. 
By the way, is there no way by which | can 
send my letters, as you do yours? Are 
there no return packages in which I can 
smuggle them free? 

Mr. Bates is here and the people do 
him sufficient homage. Tom Ward gives 
him a party tomorrow evening. 

Very truly and affectionately yours, 
Henry W. LoNGFELLOW. 


During this year Longfellow’s fail- 
ing health led him to petition the 
faculty of Harvard for leave of absence 
to go abroad. An excerpt from a 
letter dated November 10, 1841, 
mentioning the proposed trip, con- 
tains an interesting reference to his 
second volume of poems, and to his 
translation in hexameter of ‘‘ Natt- 
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vardsbarnen” (‘‘The Children of the 
Lord’s Supper’). It would seem 
that he came near giving up the 
poem owing to his diffidence about 
the unusual metre. 


It seems best, however, not to go before 
May; as by remaining until then I can 
finish my Course of Lectures for the Spring 
term; and go with a lighter heart. The 
secret is a secret still. 

[ send you by Harnden a Volume of 
Poems by Motherwell, of very great and 
distinguished power; though in parts 
rather unruly. ‘The Battle Flag of Sigurd’”’ 
is a noble production. It is just from the 
press; edited by Dr. Cole, of Baltimore; 
now surgeon at the Navy Yard, Charles- 
town, 

My volume will be out in a few days. 
You are very good to offer a Review. 
Pray don’t wait for the book; you know 
it by heart already; all except Nattvards- 
barnen (The Children of the Lord’s Supper), 
and though that is all in type I think I 
shall suppress it, for the present, at least, 
if not forever. There have been such 
desperate failures in English Hexameters, 
and by such men as Sir Philip Sidney, 
and Robert Southey, that I begin to look 
wild, like a horse without blinkers. The 
translation is imperfect in melody. It 
wants revision. I must let the profits of 
my book go to pay the pots cassés, and 
suppress this part of it;—murder the Chil- 
dren in the Tower; they will rise again 
hereafter. Besides, there is some pleasure 
in having your own way,—and paying 
jor it; you feel sure then that it is your 
own. . . . There is a book of voyages 
in press here by Richard Cleveland, (our 
Cleveland’s father) which for wild adven- 
ture bids fair to rival Robinson Crusoe. 
I have looked over a few pages of it with 
great delight. 


pa Conundrum. Why is Nagel like a 
Og N agelkajer? 
-2 Answer. Because he is a hum-bug. 
Another. Why is Herwig no true 

So musician? 
2a ; ; 
= Answer. Because he is only jalse 
Gs ’atr (hair). 

P.S. What is the price of the illustrated 


Nibelungen Lied? 


Cleveland & Felton ‘The haters of 
horses” dine with me to-day. We will 


drink your health in a deluge of water. 


In the upper left-hand corner of 
a letter dated Craigie House, Novem- 
ber 30, 1841, are these words: 

‘If you have room in your trunk, 
put into it that rowdy portrait of 
me, which you have in oils,”’ 
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This reminds the reader of Long- 
fellow’s extraordinary love for various 
and rather bright colors in his clothes; 
a characteristic very noticeable during 
the early years of his professorship, 
but modified by time. His students 
at Harvard wrote a song about this, 
and were wont to chant it to a 
popular tune. The verses are to be 
found among the Chronicles of the 
Hasty Pudding Club at Harvard, 
but this sample stanza serves to 
illustrate the point. 


Just twig the Professor dressed out in 
his best, 
Yellow kids and buff gaiters, green breeches, 
blue vest; 
With hat on one whisker 
And an air that says go it! 
Look here! the Great North American poet. 


Besides a reference to dress, the 
letter gives a vivid description of stage- 
coach travel in New England, and 
throws light on the Postal Service 
at a time when it took eight days for 
a letter to reach Boston from New 
York. It is important also, because 
of the reference to Wesselhoeft’s 
German translations of Longfellow’s 
poems, and because of the reference 
to ‘‘The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 


Craiciz House, Nov. 30, 1841. 


My DEAR Sam, 

I have just returned from Portland, 
where I had the satisfaction of receiving 
your charming domestic Novel of ‘* Write 
like the Devil” Chapter X. I did not write 
you, as you requested, on account of the 
inconveniences attending the operation, 
and the little leisure I had. Besides 
which, I expected to be back sooner; and 
consequently to have dated this, Nov. 
28 and not Nov. 30. Enough; he who 
excuses himself, accuses himself. 

I came back from Portland in the 
Stage-coach, eleven inside, including two 
babies and a fat boy, who amused himself 
by eating chestnuts, crying, fighting, 
kicking, and finally discharging the afore- 
said chestnuts from their stomachic re- 
pository upon my cloak. After this, upon 
the consideration of his having made 
such great exertions to entertain the 
company, he was pensioned off with a 
corner in the coach, and suffered to sleep 
on his laurels. In fine, the journey was 
long and tedious. On reaching home I 
found yours of Sunday 22;—received a 
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week and a day after it was written. 
This reminds me of the oft-complained-of 
delay between Cambridge and New York. 
I have made representations thereof, 
through a third person, to the Boston 
Post-master who promises reform, which 
you might easily introduce into King’s 
Paper;—namely that of separating the 
Book-sellers’ advertisements from the 
rest, and giving them a fixed place in a 
corner. At present one has to look 
through the whole paper to find the lists 
of new books. And what a medley! 
For example, in the last No. of the 
American ;— 

‘American Harp—India-Rubber—Gui- 
zot’s Eloise and Abelard Sharp’s Liniment, 
partly in verse, 


‘“What angel, O Sharp! inspired thee to 
invent 

Thy wondrous pain-killing Cerates and 
liniment! ” 


Gems for Travellers—Railroad Iron— 
Westphalia Ham, Cook wanted—Illus- 
trated and Standard Works—Pitch, 150 
barrels superior—(Das ist Pech!) and so 
ontoany amount. . . . 

Among the books advertised are two 
I want you to bring me when you come 
next Friday ;—‘‘ Chorayzin,” by D. E. Ford; 
and ‘‘The Neutral French,”—by Mrs. 
Williams; both published by Dodd, Brick 
Church Chapel opposite City Hall—Into 
your other pocket put Monchwesen. 

Lieber made a good speculation by 
translating the Conversations Lexicon; why 
would it not be a good plan for Graeter 
to translate the Continuation of it now 
publishing in Germany, containing the 
Present, living Authors, &c. I think he 
might do it to advantage. Or why not 
set him to work upon Palestrina? if you 
abandon it.—Then follows a secret. 

Wesselhoeft has translated Monaldi into 
German, to be published by Blac’shaus, 
Leipzig. He has also translated some of 
my poems; as for instance, ‘Footsteps 
of Angels,’ under the title of Es gehen Engel 
durch das Zimmer, the beautiful Proverb. 
You shall see it when you come; as like- 
wise ‘‘ The Children”; upon reading which 
you will acknowledge that I am very 
pious—on paper. I have concluded to 
print it—having gone so far. 

Don’t forget that you are coming here 
on Friday or Saturday—make it Friday, 
if possible. 

Yours evermore, 
H. W. LonGFELLow. 


The next letter that I shall cite 
is one written after a visit to the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
The Misses Ward were passing the 
summer at a cottage in Dorchester, 
and it was upon this occasion that 
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the eldest, Julia, met her future hus- 
band, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
for the first time. Longfellow and 
Charles Sumner drove the sisters to see 
Laura Bridgman, the first blind deaf- 
mute who was ever taught the use of 
language. Mrs. Howe has described 
this visit in her ‘‘ Reminiscences” 
(published in the Atlantic, some 
ten years ago). On looking out of 
a window at the Institution ‘I be- 
held a noble rider on a noble steed.” 
Dr. Howe, who was a fine horseman, 
mischievously remarked as Miss Ward 
was about to drive away with the 
poet, in a buggy, “Longfellow, I 
see your horse has been down.”’ 


The Halleck mentioned in this letter 
is Fitz-Greene Halleck, at that time 
a popular poet. 


CAMBRIDGE, July 7, 1841. 
My DEAR SIR:— 


Your welcome letter of the 2nd reached 
me on Saturday, on my return from a 
drive to South Boston with your sisters. 
We had been to see the Institution for the 
Blind. They seemed much pleased with 
the visit; and I rejoiced in their enjoy- 
ment. They all seem very well;—inhaling 
the cool’ New England, native air;—for 
you are all of you New Englanders. I 
told them I should write you on Sunday; 
but I was prevented from putting my 
threat into execution by company. 

I had the pleasure of seeing Halleck at 
breakfast with me on Monday, with Sum- 
ner, Felton, &c. I did not know he was 
in these regions until Sunday evening. 
He is a glorious fellow certainly. He 
staid too short a time here;—merely long 
enough to shake a few friends by the 
hand, and then off again. This is not 
right. 

How can you show a man any civilities, 
if he will not stay long enough to receive 
them ? 

We have had a little uproar in College, 
but all is again quiet. The honors of the 
Institution will be distributed in a few 
days;—I mean the _ performances for 
Commencement. Hoffman, of your city, 
and a fine fellow by the way, carries off 
one of the first parts. 

Much obliged for the American, which is 
very welcome. It serves as a kind of 
link between me and you, through which 
the electric spark may pass daily. If two 
lovers gaze at the same moon, at the same 
hour, by appointment, why may ‘not two 
friends read the same Newspaper &c.— 
I take it for granted that those Letters 
from England are by Armstrong. I think 
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them excellent; and trust they are to be 
continued. I have not bought a copy of 
Stephens’ Book; and if you have a spare 
one, I shall not refuse it. In the same 
package (or trunk) put the long-promised 


1. Ritterwesen! 
2. Ménchwesen! 


You cannot forget this time. 

Who are the writers in the July No. 
of the New York Review? It has not yet 
reached Cambridge, but I see the Contents 
in the American. . It looks like an interest- 
ing No. The writers in the Old North are 
Art. 1. Francis Bowen.—2. Chs. Adams. 
3. Lieut. Davis.—4. (Good) Francis Bowen. 
—s. Hillard.—6. D. Colman (not Sammy). 

. Dr. Frothingham.—8. Prof. Emerson 

me an unknown quantity =x).—9, 
Capt. Whiting, who once wrote a poem 
called Ontwa. 

When shall I have your bed made at 
Head-Quarters? Julia* pretended that 
you are to stay with them at Dorchester; 
put I corrected that error. Come soon, 
Patroclus, and we will fight for your 
body. My vacation has commenced; and 
I am tugging at the painter, like a boat 
when the wind and tide are rising. 

Most affectionately yours, 
. Henry W. LoNnGFELLow. 


In the summer Longfellow visited 
Portland again, but usually he spent 
the vacation months at Nahant. As 
will be seen from the letter given 
below, he found it difficult to write 
that summer. The refusal to recite 
a poem in New York was typical 
of his rather retiring disposition as 
is his description of the sister of 
G. P. R. James the novelist, a woman 
who seems to have been somewhat of 
an Ancient Mariner. 


PoRTLAND, August 5, 1841. 
My DEAR Sam, 

I have just received your note of Aug. 3, 
payable at sight; and after the first pleas- 
ing emotions at seeing your hand-writing 
have subsided, what emotions do you 
suppose take their place?—Fear, appre- 
hension,—despair; lest in your letter to 
Kach you forgot to write in large letters 
 Johannisberger 1834.’ I have an awful 
presentiment, that by some demoniac 
shuffling of the cards (corks) it will turn 
out “ Rudesheimer”’; which will be equal to 
500 bottles pure vinegar. Don’t be angry. 
I only say this to vex you. Whenit arrives 
we will have a Symposium, and drain that 
green Luck of Edenhall which stands on 
your mantel. Hoch! Es lebe die Rosa- 
munda! 


*Mr. Samuel Ward's sister, now Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 


If you found my chambers Paradise 
why did you stay so short a while? For 
my part, when I think of it, I wonder we 
did not prolong a pleasure, which occurs 
so seldom. To me it was delightful. It 
was almost like travelling. We were free 
from care; almost joyous; the sunshine 
only subdued and broken by some long, 
sharp shadows from the Past. Come 
again, soon, dear Sam; and if possible I 
will run on and pass a couple of days 
with you before the vacation closes, in 
your Purgatorio! (What? please repeat 
that last word.) If I come, will you con- 
sent to pass a Sunday at Katskill instead 
of going up to Red Hook? I have not 
yet seen that glorious landscape. 

I have just been asked if I would deliver 
a Poem in New York before the New 
England Society, to which I have said No. 
You who know my plans and ways of 
thinking will not be surprised at this. 

I have been here already one week; 
and shall remain two more. Then to 
Nahant for a day or so. I cannot work. 
My brain is asleep; and the best thing 
I can do (next to mending this pen) is 
not to fash myself about it, but consider 
it as somuch ammunition saved for more 
vigorous operations in Autumn. 

There is a sister of James the Novelist 
now residing here. I dined with her a 
few days ago. She is a woman of very 
decided talent, great vivacity, and easy 
manners. But what think you? After 
dinner by way of chasse-cousin (there was no 
coffee) she read me her own poetry for two 
hours; then a prose-tragedy in three acts; 
—and began another in five. At the end 
of the first Act, (excuse the vulgarism) 
I bolted. 

I beg you to write me soon. My days 
here pass slowly, and solitary. With 
kind regards to Mersch, Cogswell, and 
the good Doctor. 

Yours very truly, 
H. W. L. 

P. S. The books may be sent to Cam- 
bridge at yr convenience. 


Although Longfellow was now well 
known, his poems did not bring him 
very substantial returns, and some 
publishers did not pay him at all. 
He asked Mr. Ward’s help with the 
recalcitrant Colman, drawing pictures 
of a gimlet, to show his regret at 
thus boring his friend. Carica- 
tures and parodies especially dis- 
pleased him, as will be seen from the 
closing sentences of this letter. 


Der Tod ist die Kithle Nacht, 
Das Leben ist der schwiile Tag! 

Es dunkelt schon;—mich schlafert ;— 
Der Tod hat mich miide gemacht. 
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Dearly beloved brother, you will find 
this text recorded in the Gospel according 
to Heinrich Heine, first volume, second 
page. And again, in another chapter, 
these words 
Ich hab’ im Traum’ geweinet; 
Mir traiumts, du lagest im Grab 
Ich wachte auf und die Thrane 
Floss nach von der Wange herab 


b’ im Traum’ geweinet, 


- triumt’, du verliessest mich; 
Ich wachte auf, und ich weinte 
Noch lange bitterlich. 


My DEAR Sam, 
Your two last letters lie still unanswered ; 
the one witty the other sad—the one a 
light, the other a shadow; but the shadow 
is more beautiful than the light What a 
Rabelais the Plutosopher has 
upon such a theme! 
But at times the river of life must rush 
through such wild Lurley Felsen also, with 
nad whirlpools and loud, demoniac laugh- 


ter! (x—y=Carlyle.) 


frantic old 
} 


become, to jest so 


I had two or three very pleasant inter- 
views with Marion,* during his short stay 
n Boston. From what he you 
seem really to have thought in good earnest 
of the plan of a Geneseo Farm. You must 
look twice before you leap there. You ask 
my opinion; but of course I cannot give it 
without knowing more about your private 
attairs than I now do. 

Pray send me Ritterwesen and Ménch- 
wesen by earliest opportunity. Why did 
you not slip them into Marion’s trunk, 
O most forgetful of men?—If you can find 
at any of your book-sellers the edition 
of Moliére, by S. Aimé-Martin, forming 
part of the Bib. d’auteurs Classiques, have 
the goodness to buy it for me, and send it 
by Harnden. I cannot get it here; and 
it is incomparably the best edition I have 
ever seen, on account of its notes. Let me 
know in your next, whether it can be had 
in N. Y. 

Did you think to pay my bill for Arc- 
turus? If not, I beg you to do so, as I am 
in doubt about it, and do not want to pay 
the Boston agent? for fear of paying twice. 
This, and the Molitre shall be instantiy 
repaid to your order. And while I am 
in this business paragraph, I will ask some 
information about that Colman. Can I 
rely on getting anything from him before 
January next? 


Savs, 


Excuse this Bore.} 

I will not close this letter yet; for I 
imagine I shall find a note or a newspaper 
at the Office, when I go down. By the 
way, I have arrived at the honor of a 
caricature, in a newspaper. ‘Illustrative 
of Longfellow’s ‘Voices of the Night’ ” 
Rg sm Marion Ward, brother of Mr. Ward and 
Mrs. Nowe 


+ Here follows a picture ot a gimlet, 
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A tall, desperate looking individual, with 
wild hair and eyes;—hat knocked off by 
branch of a dead tree,—rushing through a 
dismal swamp at night,—a heavy mist 
everywhere about,—dim woods in the back- 
ground,—frogs and owls, &c. I will send 
it to you, as soon as I get another, very 
coarse and poor 

Half-past-one o'clock, and no _ letter, 
I have however a copy of the ‘‘ Voices,” 
which I send by today’s mail. Show it 
to Dr. Francis. 

In haste, 
Very truly yours, 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 

Monday, Sept. 6, 1841. 

P.S. Do take the trouble to see Colman 
and appeal to his sense of Justice —or 
shame. 

P.S. continued. ‘Der fliichtige Vor- 
satz wird nie eingehalten, geht nicht die 
That gleich mit.’’ Goethe, and of course 
not to be doubted! I have a right to say 
this to you; for three weeks ago you asked 
me to translate Nalth and I have 
done it. Two years ago, I urged you to 
translate Palestrina and you know the 
rest 

If you have the second part of Munde’s 
book, please send it. Also Richter’s 
“Versuch einer Wissenschaftlichen Begriin- 
dung des Wasserheilkund.”’ 

As has been already stated, Samuel 
Ward was particularly active in help- 
ing his friend find publishers for his 
poems, a favor which later in life, 
Longfellow often repaid in_ kind. 
The next letter is full of references to 
the poet’s work in 1841, but it is 
particularly valuable because of the 
allusion to ‘“‘Ballad Hints.’ Shortly 
before he wrote this, he had received 
a letter from Ward, urging him to 
write a ballad about the spectre-ship, 
in Cotton Mather’s ‘“‘ Magnalia.’’ As 
will be seen, Longfellow at first re- 
fused this hint, but later on wrote the 
well-known ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus” 
a poem founded on an actual occur- 
rence but reminiscent of Ward's 
letter. 

The few sentences of the post- 
script are more significant and tell 
more about Longfellow’s goodness 
of heart than reams of criticism 
could do. 


CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 14, 1841. 

Blind Bartimeus I have sent as a Christ- 
mas Present to Duykinck, because I like 
him, and his Arcturus. The Greek— 
those musical sweet organ-stops at the 
close of each stanza,—may however pre- 
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vent him from performing the piece; that 
tblishing it 

m rejoiced at Sparks’ warm 

! vy York Your notice of his 

ecture | had already sent to Mrs. Sparks 

f your letter and paper arrived. I 

see her yesterday, and informed 

» authorship of the article, where 

she expressed herself duly grateful 

inform General Washington, that 

is in good health and 


first 


Dear Patsy” 


Thanks for your Ballad Hints, which 
eached me last evening I fear, however, 
hat [ shall not be able to make 
hem The wild legend from 
Mather’s Magnalia (by the way, how 
could suspect a New Englander to 
be so ignorant of that book?) has been used 
by Irving as a Tale, and a Ballad has been 
written on the subject by Professor Upham 
of Bowdoin College As to the Newport 
ship, the same thing happened on the 
shores of Marblehead, with an additional 
horror; namely in the cabin of the ‘ De- 
serted Ship,’’ on a table was a coffin, with 
corpse in it And a few evenings ago 
ead an English Ballad on a ship in the 
ay of Biscay, floating about at the will 

f the wind, with a dead crew!—I never 
loved the horrible, and am not Monk- 
Lewts-y enough to write upon these themes. 

Have you read Monaldi? 

Munde’s book on the water-cure I have 
never seen. It is very dull and poorly 
written, You would rather go through 
the Cure itself than his description of it. 
The other work by Hirschell I shall be 
much pleased to see.—Palestrina came 
safely. 

In answer to your kind inquiries after 
my health, what shall I say? I think there 
is no immediate danger of my entering 
“the Green Gate of Paradise’’;—but I am 
all unstrung, eating only bread and meat, 

which, all things considered, one may 
content one’s-self withal. Not a glass of 
wine—not a drop of coffee—not a whiff 
of tobacco. No agile limbs like yours,—no 
slapping stalwart health, ike Sumner, but 
a meek, Moses-like state of being, not 
without its charms. This reminds me 
that Dr. Palfrey has discovered, that the 
Hebrew word usually translated meck 
in connection with Moses, does not mean 
meek, but miserable; and we should read 
“Now Moses was the most miserable of 
men’’;—which makes much better sense, 
than the old reading. 

Into your next package put Mdénch- 
wesen, or bring it with you—that is better. 

But don’t let me deter you from coming 
out at your earliest leisure; always ex- 
cepting Thanksgiving week when I[ shall 
be away. Come of a Friday, so as to 
reach Cambridge Saturday morning by 
the Homby, without the trouble of stopping 
at Tremont house. I am sorry that you 
ever promised Ticknor; for I want my 
toof to shelter you whenever you are 
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you 
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» God’ 


[f O'Sullivan 
pray 1 


sence t irk suppose 
rt 


An excerpt from a letter 
Cambridge, December 26, 1841 gives 
y description of a dinner at 
Professor Ticknor’s house, and con- 
tains an allusion to the Water-Cure 
at Marienberg, Longfellow 
went the Spring (1842). 
With that his earliest 
successful literary period, as it may 
be termed, hence this letter is a good 
one with which to conclude this 
chapter. 


a merry 


whither 
f¢ lowing 


voyage ended 


. . . The second edition of the Ballads is 
out. It better than the first, the 
paper being smoother, and the whole 
getting up neater. The large paper edition 
will be ready during the week; and then 
you shall have a New Year’s present 

I dined yesterday with the Ticknors, 
Lord Morpeth, Prescott, Mr. and Mrs 
Norton, Frank Gray and Sumner being 
the other guests. It was a_ pleasant 
Christmas dinner. His Lordship 
that flaming red waistcoat you wot of 
(‘quite jolly”) and was gay as a lark 
So was Prescott. His Lordship told us 
he was to dine with you on Tuesday; and 
I sent my regards by him. By the way, 
you have made a conquest of Mrs. Ticknor. 
She says there is no resisting your winning 
ways, from which I infer, that all your 
cards are trumps. 

Frank Gray amused me with an account 
of his Wassercur experiences in Marienberg, 
near Boppart, the very place I had fixed 
upon for my summer residence 

I hope you continue to like Jaiden- 
hood. Sumner says ‘I do not like that 
piece!” —To me it is one o# the best. I 
have not yet got the key to his taste. 
He rejects Motherwell with a sneer, and 
praises Milnes, for which Ticknor laughs 
in his face. 

Yours affectionately, 
Henry W. LoNGFELLOW. 

Write to the care of Com’der Wadsworth, 
my much beloved uncle, with whom I 
trust one of these days to sail up the Nile. 

Kind regards to all yr. family. If my 
finger were warmer I should write better. 

Truly yours, 
LONGFELLOW. 


(To be concluded) 


looks 
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San end of such ex- 
ploits on his part, 
my master SirJohn 
Hawkwood came 
home to Milan and 
saw the Lord Ber- 
nabo every day. 

‘ * “My Lord,” said 

he, “you shall not blame me that 

affairs have gone counter. I and my 

company have done our best, but I 

cannot drive sheep without a dog. 

Now, your Milanese are sheep, my 

Lord, and the dog is_ kennelled 

in Venice; at Castelfranco you shall 

find him.” 

“T will buy this Venetian dog for 
you, John,” says Bernabo, “if you 
will fetch him home.” 

“That I can do, 

Sir John. 

“As how?” 

“Report has it,’ said Sir John, 
my master, “that the young wolf 
Costanza has set his heart upon a 
lamb of your fold. You must throw 
him a sop if you want him.” 

“Where is the lamb? Where is 
the sop’”’ cried Lord Bernabo. 

Sir John told him that Donna 
Emilia was the price. ‘‘And a good 
price too,” says Bernabo, who had 
fancied her* himself —in all honor, 
mind you. However, he agreed with 
my master, because necessity was 
outside the door. 

Now, the term of this was set that 
Sir John should win over Matteo 
Costanza by means of Donna Emilia. 
Well and good. There was a truce 
of forty days declared, in which time 
my master sought out his man and 
opened the matter. ‘‘By God, I 
will say nothing to it,”’ said Matteo, 
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“T will have her with clean hands,” 
says he. ‘‘What might that mean?” 
asked him Sir John. ‘Why,’ says 
‘“T have slain her brother in 
a fair fight, and I fear that her father 
may take it amiss. Now I will 
either have her from him by arms, 
or from his open hands—one or the 
other; but not by purchase from that 
thief of Milan, your master.” 

“Well,” said Sir John, ‘if I cannot 
move you———”’ 

“You might as easily move Monte 
Rosa,”’ says Matteo Costanza. What! 
But a fine young man, I call him. 

My master Sir John rode away 
from Castelfranco all in a pother; 
but he must needs report to my Lord 
Bernabo. ‘‘Let me have speech with 
my friend Visdomini.”” Now, old 
Visdomini, much as he loved his blood, 
loved his country more. ‘“ Milan has 
had my life in her hand long enough, 
and my father’s life, and my son's. 
My Lord, you shall have my daugh- 
ter’s since you need it. Give her to 
young Costanza, if it must be; but let 
Milan prevail. Amen!” So he said, 
and Bernabod Visconti departed very 
well pleased. 

Thus they won over Matteo Cos- 
tanza to sell*his nation and his master 
for the sake of a girl’s meek smile. 
But there was mighty little smiling 
in the Church of Sant’ Onofrio, I 
promise you, when Emilia went to be 
comforted, and Luca Costanza to give 
comfort. , 

By this time Donna Emilia needed 
more comfort than Luca had to spare, 
who wanted a deal himself. ‘‘ Here is 
my brother coming for his wife,” 
thought he, “to find her as good as 
wife already, and better than many 
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wives are. Lord my Saviour, what 
shall I do?” The truth was that 
Matteo, when he came, must find her 
the mother of a boy. There was 
no getting out of that; and here you 
see the pretty quandary in which our 
Luca saw himself. The girl was his 
altogether at that season, adoring in 
him the father of her child. By that 
only she was strong to face Matteo 
himself, whose image, much as she 
feared it by habit, was now grown 
blurred and faint, washed out (may- 
be) by Luca’s love-balsams. So when 
she heard of what had been devised, 
how Matteo was to come in and help 
Milan, how his price was herself, and 
the seller her father—she laughed 
comfortably, and put up her face for 
Luca to kiss it. 

“Too late, too late, 
Matteo!” she said: and 
indeed,” said Luca. 

But he kissed her face, turning 
over in his mind how he could get 
out of the quag in which he was stuck. 

‘What shall you say to your father, 
chuck?” asks he; and she says that 
she will excuse herself from this 
marriage. ‘‘ Never do that, my soul!” 
cries Master Luca; “‘but agree, agree; 
and leave me to find a way out.” 
She laughed. 

“You littl know Matteo Cos- 
tanza,’’ she says, “if you think him 
satisfied with agreement.” 

“Let me deal with him, 
that,” says Luca. 

“No, no, my King-Cupid,” cried 
she. ‘‘He is a good knight. I will 
tell him the truth and ask his par- 
don. That is the way of honor.” 

“Tt is the way of death, Emilia,” 
says Luca, very white. 

“Fear not for me, dear love,”’ 
Emilia. 

“T do not,”’ says Luca, ‘but by my 
soul, I fear for myself.”’ 

She looked strangely at him, not 
perceiving all his drift. ‘‘Heaven 
and earth!” says she—and no more. 
Then Luca told her, what she had 
never known before, that Matteo 
was his brother of the half-blood; and 
she reeled where she stood. He went 
on to use those wits which he had in 
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abundance, and those welling founts 
of tears. He knelt, he clasped, he 
humbled himself, dropping tears like 
thunder-showers all the time. He 
was (said he) a villain, a black thief, 
a white thief, a Judas, a Pontius Pilate, 
a miserable, aching, groaning, longing 
lover. He was.a father who could 
never look his child in the face, he was 
a lover whose mistress would bid him 
to death—and God knew, he said, 
how willingly he would go to death 
for her sake: but I say that God knew 
nothing of the sort. In truth, he 
threw himself so far below her that 
Emilia, who had a soft heart, was 
closely touched, and spent herself to 
raise him up again, if it might be only 
a part of the way. She could not 
find it in her breast to condemn a man 
who had done all these villainies for 
the sake of her love. A coward she 
knew him, but he loved her; a coward 
he was, but she loved him. What 
she agreed to do was this, in the end. 
She would confess to Matteo the 
bitter truth, but would cast no pater- 
nity on Luca. Luca swore her, with 
a hand on the five crosses on the alter 
slab, one touched after another; and 
had to be content with that. So 
they waited, miserable sinners that 
they were, with love turned sour in 
their mouths; and the child was born 
before ever Matteo came to Milan. 
He came in his time, and rode in 
by the Gate of the Sun, like a young 
Roman Consul come to view his 
province. Messer Bernabo, with his 
brothers and his base-brothers, met 
him at the Castle; they made as much 
of him as he would allow, but this 
was very little: Matteo had a short 
way. He signed the treaties, he sold 
himself with few words spoken; then 
says he, turning curtly on Messer 
Bernabo, ‘‘Let me see Pierfrancesco 
Visdomini and Madonna Emilia.” 
This was done. When he saw old 
Pierfrancesco he knelt down on the 
flags and kissed his foot—the first 
time in his life he had condescended 
to any but his Saviour, you may well 
believe. ‘‘Get up, Costanza,’’ says 
Visdomini. ‘‘Not so, Sir,” he re- 
plies, ‘‘till 1 have your forgiveness.”’ 
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Old Visdomini sat down. ‘‘Tell me 
the truth from the beginning,” he 
says, ‘“‘and I shall believe you.” 
Kneeling where he was Matteo tells 
him the tale. At the end Pierfran- 
cesco freely forgives him and bestows, 
with an open heart, his daugh- 
ter upon the slayer of his_ son. 
‘Now,’ says Matteo, leaping to his 
feet, ‘let me have the price of my 
renunciation.”” They take him in 
to Emilia; and whether she held her 
mad heart or not, whether her lips 
were grey, whether there was panic- 
fear alight in her blank eyes, whether 
she was cold-footed, hot-headed, dizzy, 
and sick to death—I leave you to judge. 

‘*My love, my love, I have come!”’ 
he says, gulping. 

‘Alas,’ says she in a whisper. 

“T see my glorious Saint!” he cries. 

She says, “ You see ruin,” and fell 
to his feet, and held to them fast. 

This he could not allow, so stooped 
to raise her. Together they tussled on 
the floor, she to stay where she was 
he to lift her up. So as they strove 
together he felt a new master and she 
anew more dreadful fear. Up she got 
and fled to the wall; he followed after, 
lowering and angry by now. 

‘What does this mean, my love?” 
says he, panting. 

‘““O misery, misery, my ruin!”’ says 
she. He knew it all by now, and she 
saw him blind and possessed, fumbling 
for his dagger. She runs to him with 
her vest pulled open, her white bosom 
bare. ‘Kill, kill, kill!” she cries, 
and awaits the red harvest. But 
Matteo covered his eyes. ‘‘O God, a 
mother’s breast!” he said, and shud- 
dered like a man in fever. The holli- 
ness of her estate saved her for worse 
things. Matteo was till then an 
honest man. But here is a sorrowful 
pass for a young lover, whose only 
fault was the vehemence of his love. 

Now, this poor Emilia, also, so far 
as she could be, was an honest woman. 
When she saw -that Matteo meant 
murder still, though not of her, no fury 
nor grim silence of his could drag 
out of her the name of her undoer. 
Her spirit was as great by now as is 
that of any mothering thing in the 
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world. Set dogs to worry a lambing 
ewe, or a littering cat, or a broody 
bird: the piety of the blessed creature 
outvails the lust of the foe. So here. 
Emilia, a double mother, defended her 
babe, and her babe’s father. Matteo 
left her with these words. ‘‘ You are 
mine. I have bought you with the 
price of treachery. I will never let 
yougo. Thisis your punishment and 
mine, that I shall see you every hour 
of the day and know myself fool 
and knave, and you shall see me, and 
read in my face what indeed you are. 
Stay vou here till I come for you.” 

He went out to seek his twittering 
brother, and when he found him the 
strong sluices wherewith he had 
dammed up his sorrow were cast 
down, and the floods leaped out. 
Matteo fell weeping upon Luca’s 
neck, and so remained long time. 
But Luca could have laughed and 
chirped for thankfulness. 

“Oh, brother,” says Matteo, with 
terrible sobs which shook him to 
pieces, “Oh, brother, could you not 
have saved her for me?” 

“Alas,” says Master Luca, “I 
should have saved her if I could.” 

‘I know it well,” says Matteo, 
“but not even a brother’s love can 
keep wretched women from folly and 
sin.” 

“That is so indeed, brother,”’ says 
Luca, very demure. Then Matteo’s 
eyes began to burn. 

“T conjure you, Luca, by our 
father’s good name, tell me who was 
the thief of my honor,” he says; 
and Luca fenced with him. 

“T know not—indeed, I know not,” 
says he. Matteo looked at him. 

“Where have your eyes been, 
brother, all this while?” he asks him. 
Luca began to stammer, confused. 

“T see,’ says Matteo, “that you do 
know his name, but will not tell it. 
I think you may have a reason for 
that. I think so, indeed.” It was 
not that he began to sniff at his 
brother’s real offence: but it was so 
that Luca thought he had. That 
gave him 4a rare fright. 

‘Oh, Matteo,” he said quaking, 
“this is a wicked Court, where the 
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greatest in authority find the greatest 
scope for sin!”’ 

‘Proceed,’ said Matteo. 

“ Alack,’’ cried Luca, ‘‘must I bear 
witness against my neighbor?”’ 

“There is no reason against it,” 
says Matteo, stern as death. ‘‘The 
Scripture saith, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness. Look to it that you 
do not.” 

“T dare not do it, I dare not speak— 
I fear the power of Milan!” So said 
Luca in a sweat of fear. He saw 
murder in Matteo’s bright eyes. 

‘Pear nothing, Luca,’ says Matteo, 
with his dagger free, “fear nothing, 
Luca, but God and me.” Luca 
caught his breath. ‘‘So,’’ says Mat- 
teo, ‘‘you will not? Then prepare 
yourself.’’ Luca sees the bare knife 
and shrieks for fear. He falls on his 
knees—‘‘ Mercy, have mercy, Mat- 
teo!”” he whines. ‘‘I will tell thee 
what to do.” 

‘Tell then,” says Matteo. 

“Go ask in Milan whether the 
Lord of Milan loved not his wife’s 
maid. Ask what he gave, and what 
called her.’’ Matteo went out to ask. 
Now, it was true enough, as I have 
told you, that Messer Bernabo had 
fancied Donna Emilia; also, that he 
had given her a belt of gold and 
enamel of Limoges, and called her, 
because of her meek beauty, La 
Madonnetta, which means Lady-kin. 

All this Matteo gathered in Milan 
as easily as boys get nuts in October. 
He read it ten times worse than it was, 
because of his own inflammation; he 
read all the shameful fact into Messer 
Bernabo’s heart which, as you know, 
lay nearer home. Monstrously he 
did, and like a madman; for by this 
time he was both mad and a monster. 
Emilia he took and Emilia’s child, 
and sent them with Luca out of 
Milan under escort to Castelfranco. 
He himself, then, with certain hired 
assassins of his choosing, attacked 
Messer Bernabd at the coming out of 
church one morning and _ stabbed 
him deep between the shoulders. 
Three times he stabbed: “This for 
Emilia; this for Venice; this for 
Costanza!”’ were his words as each 
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time the knife went to work. He 
just failed of killing his man; but did 
fail, and so drew down all the enmity 
of Venice, which might else have 
pardoned his first treachery for the 
sake of his second. In the frenzy 
that followed he hacked a way for 
himself out of Milan, and gained the 
open country. They pursued him, 
but he had their heels and gained his 
walled town. There he had space to 
breathe for a little, but not very much. 

I think he knew that his hour was 
at hand; it had been odd if he did not. 
All Italy was his enemy, within doors 
and without. The Milanese hated 
him because he had stabbed their 
tyrant, the Venetians because he 
had stabbed not deep enough. This 
brought Venice and Milan together; 
wise men make profit out of the 
vagaries of fools. Luca hated him 
because he feared him, and Emilia 
hated Luca. Within that strong 
house of Castelfranco all sat hushed 
in their hatred and fear of one an- 
other under the shadow of Death’s 
wings. They tell me—those who 
escaped—that from dawn to dusk, 
day after day, no soul spoke a word 
to another, though they lived in the 
common hall and ate at the common 
table. Whether Matteo had by now 
suspicion of Luca, I cannot tell you. 
If he had none, why did he never 
speak with him? He let none be seen 
at any rate; but Luca eyed him about 
wherever he went, dreading a knife in 
the back; and as for Emilia, she would 
not suffer either brother near the 
child. I suppose Matteo must have 
guessed fire from this kind of smoke. 
~Now here I make an end of my 
tale, and in this manner. The Vene- 
tian Admiral led a great force up 
against Castelfranco and besieged it 
so close that soon there was noth- 
ing to eat. That silent company of 
wretches, on a day, sat down to their 
board with never a crumb of food 
upon it. All the noise in the house 
was of Emilia’s child wailing for 
milk, which she could not give him, 
yet dared not ask of Matteo. Nor 
could she pray him by ancient love 
that the siege might end; but Heaven's 
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love is more ancient than all, 
by Heaven's mercy it did end. 
ice and Milan accorded; 
trenches about the walls stalked 
Messer Bernabd Visconti and the 
Duke of Venice, with my master Sir 
John for their common friend. 

One night we mined the eastern 
gate and got in under cover of dark. 
There was fighting in the streets, one 
or two houses fired; the fire caught, 
and ringed the citadel with flame. 
Soon we got the doors of that strong- 
hold down, and broke through, Messer 
Bernabd, the Venetian Admiral, Sir 
John Hawkwood, and your servant, 
with others. By the light of the 
fires without we saw our man at bay 
in his hall. He had the _ tressle- 
tables thrown up like breastworks, 
himself behind; and behind him again 
Emilia white as a ghost, her child in 
her arms, and Luca the friar, rigid 
with the sickness of awful fear. We 
who came in stopped at the barriers 
to see what were best to do; for we 
wished no violence to the poor girl, nor 
had any grudge (so far as we knew) 
against the friar. 

‘‘Are you come, Lord Bernabo, for 
your minion?” says Matteo, grim and 
cold. 

‘‘T am come, Master, for you,” says 
my Lord. 

‘Me you shall have in good time,” 
says Matteo again, ‘‘and make your 
pleasure my carcase. But if you 
want herwhom you have made shame- 
ful, you shall come and fetch her.” 

“T have nothing to do with your 
wife, fellow,” says my Lord. 

“She is not my wife, dog, thanks 
to you!” Matteo thundered, and 
turned to the girl. ‘‘Emilia,” says 
he, ‘‘art thou mine or his? Art thou 
mine or another’s’” Her lips moved, 
but not her eyes. 

“Thine, O Matteo,” she said in a 
voice like the wind in dry reeds. 

‘““Mine to dispose?” says he. 

“Yes,”’ says she. He laughed aloud 
—but dreadfully. 

‘Thus then I dispose of mine own 
thing. Look you, Bernabo” he said, 
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and stabbed her deep in the heart. 

We all fell back at the horrid deed: 
we who had seen so many, and done 
them too, by my soul! So then the 
frantic wretch snatches up the child 
and takes a step forward. 

“T have used my way with my 
own,” says he. ‘‘ Now, Bernabd, use 
yours with what is yours”—and he 
would have thrown the child over the 
tables to my Lord. But Luca Cos- 
tanza shrieked and made to take it 
from him, and Messer Bernabod gave 
a great horse-laugh. Matteo saw 
the whole truth at last, and turning 
madly, cut his brother down. Luca 
fell without a sound, and lay still; 
we leaped the tables. Matteo died 
fightinglike a beastembayed. Twenty 
wounds were found in the front of his 
body, all of my own counting, and 
some few of my own dealing, if the 
truth is to be told in this company. 

So died, good friends, the right line 
of this honorable fighting house of 
Costanza, doomed (as it seems) from 
the beginning. So also died that 
other house, which loved or hated 
Costanza as war or peace was abroad. 
For Costanza had slain both Vis- 
domini’s children, and Visdomini’s 
children had cursed Costanza. Here 
you have a circle of misfortune; and 
whose the beginning or whose the 
first fault, let prophets and philoso- 
phers determine. This I know, that 
if the right line of Costanza died out, 
the left line held on. The child of 
Luca Costanza and Emilia Visdomini 
was put in possession of the fief, 
and grew to live and flourish and 
fight battles for Venice, and for all I 
know against it he lives and fights 
them to this hour. 


That is the tale, [said Salomon 
Brazenhead,] which I singled out in 
Italy, when I served there under Sir 
John Hawkwood, that tailor’s boy 
who became a great captain. Go 
to, I make an end. 

By the Lord, Sir, [said Captain Rich- 
ard Smith,] Iam not sorry for it. 

But no one else said anything at all. 


END 
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AVHE gradual: debase- 
Fi ment of the verbal 
currency results in 
many regrettable 
misconceptions. Of 
these perhaps none 
provides so con- 
stant an irritant 
for the student of mysticism as the 
loss of the true meaning of the word 
Magic. Magic, in the vulgar tongue, 
means the art practised by Mr. Mas- 
kelyne. The shelf which is devoted 
to its literature in the London Li- 
brary contains many useful works on 
sleight of hand and parlor tricks. 
It has dragged with it in its fall the 
terrific verb ‘‘to conjure,’”’ which, for- 
getting that it once compelled the 
spirits of men and angels, is now con- 
tent to produce rabbits from top 
hats. 

Yet the real significance of these 
words should hardly be lost in a 
Christian country; for Magic is the 
science of those Magi whose quest 
of the symbolic Blazing Star brought 
them to the cradle of the incarnate 
God. This science does not consist 
in the production of marvels. Its 
true adepts have always condemned 
necromancy, fortune-telling and other 
devices for the astonishment of the 
crowd. It is a living and serious 
philosophy, descended from imme- 
morial antiquity, and never failing of 
initiates, who have handed down 
to the present day its secret wisdom, 
symbols and speculations. 

There was a schoolmaster who said 
to his construing class, ‘“‘ Remember 
that the Latin poets did not invariably 
write nonsense.” So it seems nec- 
essary to remind the present genera- 
tion, weighed down as we are by 
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a sense of our own perspicacity, that 
the occult philosophers, from Em- 
pedocles to Paracelsus, were great 
personalities, who exercised a com- 
manding influence over the minds 
with which they came in contact. 
Throughout the long and tangled 
history of “‘the science of the Charla- 
tan,’ discerning students may per- 
ceive a thread of gold, never lost 
though often concealed, which links 
the hidden wisdom of the ancient 
with the profoundest speculations 
of the modern school. This thread 
is the true “tradition of magic,” 
originating in the East, formulated 
and preserved in the religion of Egypt. 
In Gnosticism, in the Hebrew Kabal- 
lah, in much of the ceremonial of 
the Christian religion, and finally 
in secret associations which still exist 
in most European countries, the 
‘‘thread of gold” has wandered down 
the centuries. These things have 
kept alive, if not intact, a philosophy 
which, like religion, has always been 
misunderstood by the unworthy ma- 
jority, but remains a_ source of 
illumination to the few. It is this 
philosophy which I propose to defend; 
and because the quaint, fine trap- 
pings of ‘‘forgotten, far-off things”’ 
are apt to offer careless readers the 
picturesqueness of cloak and feathers 
instead of the living organism which 
these things clothe, I will examine 
it first as exhibited in the writings 
and in the experience of an eminently 
sane French philosopher of the nine- 
teenth century. This wnter found 
in the magical tradition, rehandled 
in the terms of modern thought, an 
adequate theory of the universe and 
rule of practical life. He thus forms 
a link between our time and that 
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of his teachers, the Kaballists and 
Hermetic philosophers of the Middle 
Ages. 

Alphonse Louis Constant, well 
known under his fantastic pseudonym 
of Eliphas Lévi, was born in France 
about the year 181c. He was a 
shoemaker’s son; but his unusual 
intelligence obtained for him an 
education at the Seminary of Saint 
Sulpice, where he received minor 
orders. Constant’s eager mind, at 
once critical and visionary, could not 
rest in the arid formularism of the 
French Catholic theology of his day. 
He made the inevitable pilgrimage 
of the youthful individualist from 
orthodoxy to Voltairian agnosticism, 
was expelled from Saint Sulpice, 
and passed under the influence of a 
political illuminist named Esquiros, 
who announced himself as an initiate 
of occult science. Possibly Constant 
obtained from Esquiros his first in- 
troduction to Magic: if this be so, 
the pupil soon excelled his master. 
During these wanderjuhre he made 
a romantic but unhappy marriage, 
his wife finally deserting him, to 
his great grief. It is perhaps not 
unreasonable to trace a connection 
between these events and the turning 
of Eliphas Lévi’s mind towards those 
speculations which afterwards domi- 
nated his life. 

The date at which he embraced Her- 
metic philosophy is obscure, but in 
1853 he was already skilled in magic, 
and well known to its serious students. 
In this year he came to England, and 
there performed the amazing cere- 
monial evocation of Apollonius of 
Tyana, which he describes in his 
most celebrated work, the ‘‘ Dogme 
de la Haute Magie.”” This extraor- 
dinary narrative is like a wizard’s 
tale of the Middle Ages reported 
by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Nothing can be more curi- 
ous than its blend of the mystical, 
scientific and bizarre—the assigna- 
tion with an unknown old lady 
outside Westminster Abbey; the “‘com- 
pletely equipped magician’s cabinet” 
which she promptly places at Con- 
stant’s disposal, with its altars, mir- 
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rors, perfumes and pentagrams; the 
twenty-one days of preparation for 
the rite. Then the evocation: Con- 
stant, crowned with vervain leaves 
and clothed in a white magician’s 
robe, reciting the antique ritual, and, 
in a true scientific spirit, checking 
his own sensations at each point in 
the ceremony. His attitude at the 
beginning of the adventure is not 
that of a mystic seeking transcenden- 
tal truth; it is that of a victim of 
intense intellectual curiosity. Never- 
theless, the ceremony produced its 
traditional effect. A phantom ap- 
peared, vague at first, but after- 
wards distinct. Many ordinary spirit- 
ualistic phenomena accompanied the 
evocation: the sense of fear, of in- 
tense cold. The hand by which 
Constant held the magic sword was 
touched and benumbed from the 
shoulder, and so remained for many 
days. At the third evocation he be- 
came exhausted, and sank into a 
condition of coma; but on his awaken- 
ing he found that the questions he 
had desired to ask the phantom had 
answered themselves ‘within his 
own mind” during the period of 
unconsciousness. 

Though he refused to acknowledge 
it probable, or even possible, that he 
had really evoked and seen the 
spirit of Apollonius of Tyana, this 
vision was for Constant a crucial 
experience, and left behind it marked 
physical and mentaleffects. He says: 


Je n’explique pas, par quelles fois 
physiologiques j’ai vu et touché; j’affirme 
seulement que j’ai vu et que j’ai touché, 
que j’ai vu clairement et distinctement, 
sans réves, et cela suffit pour croire a 
l’efficacité réelle des ceremonies magiques. 
[Again] L’effet de cette expérience sur 
moi fut quelque chose d’inexplicable. Je 
n’étais plus le méme homme, quelque 
chose d’un autre monde avait passé en 
moi; je n’étais plus ni gai, ni triste, mais 
j’éprouvais un singulier attrait pour la , 
mort, sans étre, cependant, aucunement 
tenté de recourir au suicide. (Dogme de 
la Haute Magie, pp 270, 271.) 

Reading this passage, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that, owing 











perhaps to the ecstasy produced by 
the perfumes, the ritual, the solitude, 
acting on an eager imagination, there 
happened to Constant in the course 
of this experience one of those sudden 
uprushes from the subliminal con- 
sciousness which underlie the phe- 
nomena of conversion. It marks, in 
all probability, its writer’s real, as 
apart from his merely intellectual, 
initiation into the spirit of occult 
philosophy. 

It is during the decade 1855 to 
1865, corresponding roughly with 
the period of Eliphas Lévi’s literary 
activity, that we can best observe 
that mental evolution which is so 
candidly reflected in his writings. 
The first part of his great work upon 
Hermetic science, the ‘‘ Dogme de la 
Haute Magie,’’ was issued in 1854, and 
its sequel, the ‘‘Rituel,” in 1856. In 
1860 appeared the “Histoire de la 
Magie”’; “‘La Clef des Grands Mys- 
teres,” which completes the trilogy, 
following in 1861, and ‘“‘La Science 
des Esprits’”—a violent condemna- 
tion of popular spiritualism—in 1865. 
During the remainder of his life Con- 
stant wrote much, but published 
nothing. His pupils have, however, 
issued many of his MSS. and let- 
ters since his death in 1875. Hence 
there is considerable material availa- 
ble for the student who desires to 
investigate Eliphas Lévi’s spiritual 
pilgrimages. 

He died in complete communion 
with the Catholic Church, from which 
he had set out in his youth, and te 
which his subsequent adventures, 
rightly understood, constituted a 
gradual and consistent return. He 
has some claim to be included in the 
ranks of her great apologists, for 
his works demonstrate, with un- 
compromising clearness, the funda- 
mental identity of all religious and 
philosophic truth with that esoteric 
mystery which dogmatic Catholicism 
at once veils and reveals. ‘‘Les 
cultes changent, et la religion est 
toujours la méme,” he says in his 
posthumous ‘“‘ Livre des Splendours.”’ 

This sameness, this One, he at 
last attained; only to be taunted, by 
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those still entangled amongst the 
Many, with the obvious insincerity 
of such a reconciliation with the 
Church. But to the unprejudiced 
mind this reconciliation appears as 
the inevitable end, for him, of the 
journey on which he set out. The 
spectacle presented to us is that of a 
man of eager desires and natural 
intuitions pursuing the one eternal 
quest by strange paths, but with 
a passionate sincerity. It matters 
little what road such adventurers 
choose; whether they seek the sym- 
bolic perfection of the Magnum Opus 
or the Grand Arcanum of the Cross. 
The end which these things veil is 
always one. This truth Constant ap- 
prehended. It forms the justifica- 
tion of his philosophy and the cop- 
ing-stone of his work: a work full 
of fantasy and not guiltless of per- 
versity, yet, as he proudly proclaims 
on the title-page of the “Histoire 
de la Magie,” Opus hierarchicum et 
catholicum. 

Let us now consider the principles 
of High Magic as we find them form- 
ulated in Eliphas Lévi’s works. 

Like the world it profess2s to in- 
terpret, Magic has a body with a 
soul: an external system of words 
and ceremonies, and an inner doctrine. 
The external system—which is all 
that the word Magic connotes for the 
average man—is hardly attractive to 
educated minds. It consists of a 
series of confusing and ridiculous 
veils: pretended miracles, absurd if 
literally understood, strange words 
and numbers, personifications and 
mystifications, clearly designed for the 
bewilderment of impatient investi- 
gators. Stripped of these archaic 
mysterymongerings, delightful to the 
zesthetic sense of the adept, but ex- 
asperating to the ignorant inquirer, 
true Magic rests on two dogmas, 
neither of which can be dismissed 
as absurd by respectful admirers of 
the amazing hypothesis of fashionable 
psychology and physics. The first 
dogma affirms the existence of an 
imponderable medium or “universal 
agent,” beyond the plane of our 
normal sensual perceptions, which 
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interpenetrates and binds up the 
material world. For this medium 
Lévi borrowed from the Martinists 
the rather unfortunate name of Astral 
Light: a term to which the religious 
rummage-sales of current Theosophy 
have given a familiarity which treads 
upon the margin of contempt. 

The Astral Light possesses, never- 
theless, a respectable ancestry. It 
is identical with the “‘ground of the 
soul of religious mysticism”; with 
the Azoth which the Spiritual Alche- 
mists call “the First Matter of the 
Great Work,” and with the “ Burning 
Body of the Holy Ghost”’ of Christian 
Gnosticism. From it came the Odic 
Force of old-fashioned spiritualists, 
and the Vril of Lord Lytton’s ‘‘Com- 
ing Race.” According to the doc- 
trine of magic, the Astral Light is 
a storehouse of forces more powerful 
than those which we know upon the 
physical plane. Intensely receptive, 
it provides that moral and intellectual 
“atmosphere” of which many are 
conscious, and also constitutes the 
“cosmic memory,” in which the 
images of all beings and events are 
preserved, as they are preserved in 
the memory of man. On this theory 
spiritualists, evoking ‘the phantoms 
of the dead, merely call them up from 
the recesses of universal instead of 
individual remembrance. Further, 
the Astral Light is first cousin to the 
Ether of Sir Oliver Lodge, and is the 
vehicle of telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and all those supra-normal phenomena 
which science has taken out of the 
hands of the occultists and renamed 
‘“‘meta-physic.”” Modern psychology, 
it is plain, can ill afford to sneer at 
the first principles of Magic. 

Occult philosophy has always pro- 
claimed its knowledge of this medium: 
postulating it as a scientific fact, 
susceptible of verification by the 
trained powers of the initiate. The 
possessor of such powers, not the 
wizard or fortune-teller, is the true 
magician; and it is the first object 
of occult education, or “initiation,” 
to establish a conscious communion 
with this supersensual plane of ex- 
perience, imposing upon its forces the 
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directive force of the will, as easily 
as we impose that will upon the 
‘““material”’ things of sense. 

Hence the second axiom of Magic, 
which has also a curiously modern 
air, for it postulates simply the limit- 
less power of such a disciplined will. 
This dogma has lately been ‘‘taken 
over,” without acknowledgment, from 
occult philosophy, to become the 
trump card of Christian Science and 
“New Thought.” The ingenious au- 
thors of ‘“‘Volo,” “The Will to be 
Well,’ and ‘‘Just How to Wake 
your Solar Plexus,” have some of 
the pure gold of the Magi concealed 
amongst the strange trappings of their 
faiths. 

The first lesson of the 
magus is self-mastery. 


would-be 


Au moyen d’une gymnastique persévér- 
ante et graduée [says Lévi] les forces et 
lagilité du corps se developpent ou se 
créent dans une proportion qui étonne. I] 
en est de méme des puissances de 1l’Ame. 
Voulez vous régner sur’ vous mémes et 
Com- 

Ici 


sur les autres? Apprenez a vouloir. 
ment peut-on apprendre a vouloir? 
est le premier arcane de I’initiation ma- 


gique.”” (Rituel, p. 35.) 


In essence, then, magical initiation 
is a traditional form of mental dis- 
cipline, strengthening and focussing 
the will, by which those powers 
which lie below the threshold of 
ordinary consciousness are liberated, 
and enabled to report their discov- 
eries to the active and sentient mind. 
This discipline, like that of the re- 
ligious life, consists partly in physical 
austerities and in a deliberate divorce 
from the world, partly in the culti- 
vation of will-power; but largely in a 
yielding of the mind to the influence 
of suggestions which have been se- 
lected and accumulated in the course 
of ages because of their power over 
that imagination which Eliphas Lévi 
called ‘‘the eye of the soul.’’ There 
is nothing supernatural about it. It 
is character-building with an object, 
conducted upon a heroic scale. In 
Magic, the uprushes of thought, the 
abrupt intuitions, which reach us 
from the subliminal region, are de- 
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veloped and controlled by rhythms 
and symbols which have become 
traditional because the experience of 
centuries has proved their efficacy. 

This is the truth hidden beneath 
the apparently absurd rituals of 
preparation, the doctrines of signs and 
numbers, pentacles, charms and the 
rest. Itis known amongst the Indian 
mystics, who recognise in the Mantra, 
or occult and rhythmic formula, an 
invaluable help to the attainment 
of ecstatic states. It again appears 
in the new American “mysticism,” 
as the necessary starting-point of 
efficacious meditation. It is the 
practical reason of that need of a 
formal liturgy which is felt by nearly 
every organic religion. The true 
“magic word’ ‘or spell is untranslat- 
able, because its power resides only 
partially in that outward sense which 
is apprehended by the intellect, but 
chiefly in the rhythm, which is 
addressed to the subliminal mind. 
Did the Catholic Church choose to 
acknowledge a law long known to 
the magicians, she has here an ex- 
planation of that instinct which has 
caused her to cling so strenuously 
to a Latin liturgy, whose amazing— 
and truly magic—power would cer- 
tainly evaporate were it translated 
into the vulgar tongue. Symbols, 
religious and other, the many sym- 
bolic acts which appear meaningless 
when judged by the reason alone, 
perform a similar office. Says Lévi: 


nombres 
words, 


Toutes ces dispositions de 
et de caractéres [i.e., sacred 
pentacles, ceremonial gestures] ne sont, 
comme nous l’avons déja dit, que des 
instruments d’éducation pour la volonté, 
dont ils fixent et determinent les habitudes. 
Ils servent en outre a rattacher ensemble, 
l’action, toutes les puissances de 
lame humaine, et a2 augmenter la force 
créatrice de l’imagination. (Rituel, p. 71.) 


dans 


Magic symbols, therefore, from vo- 
tive candles to Solomon’s Seal, fall, 
in modern technical language, into 


two classes. The first class con- 
tains instruments of self-suggestion 
and will-direction. To this belong 
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spells, charms, rituals, perfumes, the 
magician’s vervain wreath and burn- 
ing ambergris, and the ‘Youth! 
Health! Strength”’ which the student 
of New Thought repeats when she 
is brushing her hair in the morning. 
The second class contains autoscopes 
—1.e.,material objects which focus and 
express the subconscious perceptions 
of. the operator. The dowser’s di- 
vining rod, the fortune-teller’s cards, 
the crystal-gazer’s ball are character- 
istic examples. 

Both kinds are rendered necessary 
rather by the disabilities of the hu- 
man than by the peculiarities of the 
superhuman plane; and the great 
adept, like the great saint, may attain 
heights at which he can entirely dis- 
pense with these “outward and visible 
signs.” 

These things, now commonplaces 
of psychology, have been known to 
students of Magic for countless gener- 
ations. Those who decry the philoso- 
phy because of the absurdity of the 
symbols should remember that the 
embraces, gestures, grimaces and 
other ‘“‘ritual acts” by which we all 
concentrate, liberate and express love, 
wrath and enthusiasm will—when 
divorced from their inspiring emo- 
tions—ill endure a strictly rational 
examination. 

To the two dogmas of the Univer- 
sal Agent and the power of the will 
there is to be added a third, that of 
Analogy, or of implicit correspondence 
between the seen and unseen worlds. 
In this, occultism finds the basis of 
its transcendental speculations. Quos 
superius sicut quod injerius—the first 
words of that Table of Emerald 
which ranks as the magician’s Table 
of Stone—is an axiom which must 
be agreeable to all Platonists. Truly 
catholic in the breadth of its appli- 
cation, it embraces alike the visible 
world—which thus becomes the mirror 
of the invisible—the parables and 
symbols of religion, and the creations 
of musicians, painters, poets. 


L’analogie [says Lévi] est le dernier 
mot de la science et la premier mot de la 
foi, . . . le seul médiateur possible 
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entre le visible et l’invisible, entre le fini 
et l'infini. (Dogme, p. 361.) 

This vital quality, this illuminating 
power of analogy, crops up in many 
unexpected places. It is present of 
necessity in every perfect work of art. 
It permeates all the great periods 
of English literature. Sir Thomas 
Browne spoke for more than himself 
when he said, in a well-known passage 
of the ‘‘ Religio Medici :’ ‘‘The severe 
schools shall never laugh me out of 
the philosophy of Hermes, that this 
visible world is but a picture of the 
invisible, wherein, as in a portrait, 
things are not truly, but in equivocal 
shapes, and as they counterfeit some 
real substance in that invisible fabric.”’ 

Our best critics are at one with 
the magicians in proclaiming its 
importance: 

“Intuitive perception of the hidden 
analogies of things,’ says Hazlitt, 
ine‘ English Novelists,” “or, as it 
may be called, his instinct of the 
imagination, is, perhaps, what stamps 
the character of genius on the pro- 
ductions of art more than any other 
circumstance.”’ 

Comparing these passages with Lé- 
vis already quoted dicta, we per- 
ceive that there are several senses in 
which it may be said that the keys of 
Magic open doors from the Many 
to the One. 

The general doctrine of Magic may 
therefore be summed up thus: 

a. That an intangible and real 
Cosmic medium exists, which inter- 
penetrates, influences and supports 
the tangible and apparent world. 

b. That there is an established 
analogy and equilibrium between 
this unseen world and the illusory 
manifestations which we call the 
world of sense. 

c. That this analogy may be dis- 
cerned and this equilibrium controlled 
by the disciplined will of man, which 
thus becomes master of itself, and 
to a certain degree director of its 
fate. 

I submit that these conclusions 
cannot be dismissed by any stu- 
dent of idealism as vain and foolish 
inventions, 


The third dogma of Magic, torn 
from its frame, is now recognised 
as a factor in religion and therapeu- 
tics: our newest theories on these 
subjects being merely the old Her- 
metic wine in new bottles. The 
methods of the magical physician 
differ in nothing but splendour of 
ceremonial from those of the modern 
mental healer. 

Toute la puissance du médécin occulte 
[says Lévi] est dans la conscience de sa 
volonté, et tout son art consiste a pro- 
duire la foi dans son malade. (Rituel, 
Dp: 3%2;) 


This simple truth was in the posses- 
sion of the Magi at the time when 
Church and State saw no alternative 
but the burning or beatification of 
its practitioners. Now, under the 
polite names of mental hygiene, 
suggestion and psychotherapeutics, it 
is steadily advancing to the front 
rank of medical shibboleths. Yet it 
is still the same “magic art’’ which 
has been employed for centuries by 
the adepts of Hermetic science. 

Again, the accredited psychologi- 
cal theory of religious ‘‘experience” 
rests upon the assumption that by 
self-suggestion, by the will-to-believe, 
by “recollection” and other means, 
it is possible to shift the threshold 
of consciousness and to exhibit supra- 
normal powers and perceptions which 
are variously attributed to inspiration 
and to disease. This is exactly what 
ceremonial magic professes, in milder 
and more picturesque language, to do 
for her initiates. 


Les opérations magiques . . . sont 
le resultat d’une science et d’une habitide 
qui exaltent la volonté humaine au-dessus 
de ses limites habituelles” (Rituel, p. 32.) 


Recipes for this exaltation of per- 
sonality and for that opening up of 
the subliminal field which accompa- 
nies it—concealed from the profane 
by a mass of confusing allegories 
and verbiage—form the backbone of 
all grimoires and occult rituals. The 
magi, psychologists before their time, 
were perfectly aware that ceremony 
has no objective importance except 
in its effect upon the operator’s mind. 
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In order that this effect may be en- 
hanced, it is given an atmosphere 
of intensest mystery and sacredness, 
its rules are strict, its higher arcana 
difficult of attainment. The arduous 
preparations and strange rites of an 
evocation have power, not over the 
spirits of the dead, but over the con- 
sciousness of the living, who is thus 
caught up from the world of sense to a 
new plane of perception. For him, 
not for unknown presences, are these 
splendors and arts displayed. No 
philosophy ever said more plainly 
to its initiates, ‘“The Spirit of God 
is within you.” Thus the whole 
education of the genuine occult stu- 
dent tends to awake in him a new 
vision and a new attitude; altering 
the constituents of that apperceiving 
mass by which ordinary men are con- 
tent to know and judge the—or rather 
their—universe. 

Finally in spite of the consistent 
employment by all great adepts of 
their “‘occult power’’ in the healing 
of disease, Magic, like Christianity, 
combines a practical policy of pity 
for the sick with a creed of suffer- 
ing and renunciation. Eliphas Lévi, 
whilst advising the initiate whose 
conscious will has reached its full 
strength to employ his powers in the 
alleviation of pain and prolongation 
of life, laughs at the student who seeks 
in Magic a method of escaping suffer- 
ing or of satisfying his own desires. 
None, he says, knows better than the 
true magician that suffering is of 
the essence of the world-plan: 


Malheur a l’homme qui ne sait pas et 
qui ne veut pas souffrir, car il sera écrasé 
de douleurs. (Histoire, p. 36.) [And 
again, perhaps his finest single utterance:] 
Apprendre a souffrir, apprendre 4 mourir, 
c’est la gymnastique de 1’Eternité, c’est le 
noviciat immortel. (Jbid., p. 147.) 


So much for that pure Theory of 
Magic of which Eliphas Lévi is the 
greatest modern exponent. In _ his 
works its doctrines are seen “‘through 
atemperament,”’ and transfigured, per- 
haps even distorted, in the process. 
But this is true of every philosophy 
and religion which man undertakes 
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to interpret to man. It is impos- 
sible to deal here with the criticism 
to which he has been subjected by 
students of his system, of whom the 
eminent occultist Mr. A. E. Waite 
must be reckoned as chief. These 
criticisms, in so far as they are de- 
structive, would appear generally to 
arise: first from the natural annoyance 
which is aroused in any school by the 
proceedings of a born ‘‘free lance,”’ 
next from an angry inability to 
comprehend Lévi’s return to the 
Church of Rome, finally from a mis- 
understanding of the degree of reality 
which he attributed to the symbolic 
framework on which he wove his 
deep speculations upon God and the 
soul. These symbols—drawn chiefly 
from the Kaballah, the Tarot, and 
medieval Alchemy—had, as he pro- 
gressed, less and less importance for 
him. They were his ‘ladder to the 
stars.” He was born upon the earth 
crying, like the figures in Blake's 
design, “‘I want! I want!” By this 
ladder he, like many other adepts 
before him, attained something of 
that which he desired. 

He found in the exalted imagery 
of the Hebrew Kaballah the best 
symbolic expression of Magical phi- 
losophy; but he found one final sat- 
isfaction of that thirst which Magic 
had awakened in the mysteries of 
the Catholic religion. This, it would 
seem, was the logical result of his 
progress from a merely intellectual 
and agnostic to an implicit and 
spiritual understanding of Hermetic 
science. It is the defect of all oc- 
cultism that it is tainted by a certain 
intellectual arrogance. A divorce has 
been effected between knowledge 
and love, between the religion and 
the science of the Magi; and, in the 
language of mysticism, till these be 
re-united the Divine Word cannot 
be born. Eliphas Lévi came to a 
point at which this was brought 
home to him; when he saw that 
““L’étude approfondie des mystéres 
de la nature peut éloigner de Dieu 
l’observateur inattentif, chez qui la 
fatigue de-l’esprit paralyse les élans 
du cceur.”’ (Histoire, p. 541.) He 
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perceived that Catholic symbolism, 
though he believed it to be misunder- 
stood by its official keepers (and 
‘‘Vintelligence des symboles est tou- 
jours calomniatrice’’), might well be 
the revealing medium of those eternal 
truths which transcendental Magic had 
always possessed but was no longer 
able to convey. There, at any rate, 
place was provided for the ‘‘élans 
du ceur” in which the spirit of 
man pierces furthest into the un- 
known. In Catholicism he found, 
as in Magic, the same qualities of 
purity and detachment, faith, stead- 
fastness, self-control, accomplishing 
the same task: that, namely, of 
opening the eyes of the soul, and 
“passing beyond the flaming ram- 
part of the world.” In Magic he 
found an explanation of those age- 
old mysteries which are concealed 
beneath the dogmas of the Church; 
a reasonable theory of her sacra- 
ments and ceremonies; a reconciling 
medium between philosophy and or- 
thodox faith. . That Christianity, heir 
of all wisdom and truth, is also the 
heir of the Magi—that current theol- 
ogy veils, as popular Magic veils, the 
same ineffable truths,—is Lévi’s final 
position. It is a position which is 
not without justification. All rituals 
and ceremonies, whatever explana- 
tions of their efficacy may be offered 
by their official apologists, have and 
must have, as the rationale of their 
existence, a magical—.e., a hypnotic 
—character; and all persons who are 
naturally drawn towards ceremonial 
religion are in this respect really dev- 
otees of Magic. Sacraments, how- 
ever simple their beginnings, tend, as 
they evolve, to assume a magical 
aspect. Those who observe with un- 
derstanding, for instance, the Ro- 
man rite of baptism, with its spells 
and exorcisms, its truly Hermetic 
employment of salt, anointing chrism, 
and ceremonial lights, must see in 
it a ceremony nearer to the benefi- 
cent operations of white magic than 
to the simple lustrations practised 
by Saint John the Baptist. 

In the liturgies of the great Eastern 
and Western Churches the occult ele- 


ments—however we may choose to 
account for their presence—are pecu- 
liarly well marked. There are sacred 
numbers, perfumes, invocations, words 
of power. The ceremonies which at- 
tend the vesting of the priest in his 
hieratic robes, the rites of purification, 
the blessing of incense, are all paral- 
leled in the preparations for a magical 
evocation. In the Latin Church the 
Asperges, the triple repetitions of 
Words of Power in the Kyrie, Sanctus 
and Agnus, and the roll-call of angeli- 
cal names with which the Preface 
ends, are instances of ritual acts of 
which the true intention would be 
well understood by any expert stu- 
dent of occultism. 

In many minor observances—e. g., 
the Rosary, with its Hermetically 
correct number sequences—we seem 
to stand on the very borderland be- 
tween magician and priest. But 
when all this has been conceded, the 
religious value of these ceremonies 
remains unimpaired: for only under 
that ecstatic or hypnotic condition 
which it is the very business of Magic 
to induce can that subconscious 
mind which is the medium of our 
spiritual experiences come to its own, 
and communicate with the trans- 
cendental world. The appeal of re- 
ligion is not to the intellect, but to 
the soul. Its theology may or may 
not convince the reason: only its 
Magic will open the inner door. 
Therefore Christianity, when she 
founds her external system on sacra- 
ments and symbols, on prayer and 
praise, and insists on the power of the 
pure and self-denying will and the 
‘magic chain” of congregational wor- 
ship, joins hands with those Magi 
whose gold, franckincense and myrrh 
were the first gifts that she received. 

This was the truth which Eliphas 
Lévi reached. When he began his 
investigations of Magic he was in 
no sense a mystic. The illumination 
which he offers in his earlier work is 
upon the intellectual, never upon the 
spiritual, plane. As he progressed 
the Universal Medicine worked in 
him, and he read deeper and deeper 
into the esoteric and spiritual mean- 
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ings of the doctrines of Hermetic 
science. Hence his willingness, at 
last, to avail himself of the active 
Magic of the Church. Biographers 
have assailed him for the ‘‘incon- 
sistency” of this reconciliation, and 
for his tendency to explain away or 
modify in later works positions rather 
arrogantly assumed in his early 
writings. But it is just this child- 
like exhibition of his own mental 
and spiritual processes which con- 
stitutes the value of Eliphas Lé- 
vi's books, both to the psychologist 
and to younger adventurers who are 
bound on his own quest. 

That quest, as no student of mys- 
ticicism needs to be reminded, is 
always one. In Hermetic language 


its end may be deduced by analogy, 
apprehended by faith, achieved by 
obedience to the four laws of initiation 
Oser, Vouloir, Savoir, Setaire. It is 
the quest on which the true adepts of 
Magic have always been set, though 
disguising their standards with many 
strange devices and mystifications 
because of the enemies upon the road. 
It is their glory that they have been 
able, of all the pilgrims on that way, 
to proclaim the unique dogma of the 
true Catholicity, which for Eliphas 
Lévi, the last of their great initiates, 
proved the Word of Power which 
reconciled reason with faith — ‘‘Je 
crois qu’un mé¢me espoir vit sous tous 
les symboles.”’ 
This is the defence of Magic. 
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TRAVEL 


IIERE are many 
motives that im- 
pel us to travel, 
to change our sky, 
as Horace calls it 
—good motives 
and bad, selfish 
and unselfish, 
noble and ignoble. With some people 
it is pure restlessness; the tedium of 
ordinary life weighs on them, and 
travel, they think, will distract them; 
people travel for the sake of health, 
or for business reasons, or to accom- 
pany someone else, or because other 
people travel. And these motives 
are neither good nor bad, they are 
simply sufficient. Some people travel 
to enlarge their minds or to write a 
book; and the worst of travelling for 
such reasons is that it so often im- 
plants in the traveller, when he re- 
turns, a, desperate desire to enlarge 
other people’s minds too. Unhappily, 





it needs an extraordinary gift of vivid 
description and a tactful art of selec- 
tion to make the reflections of one’s 
travels interesting to otlier people. It 
is a great misfortune for biographers 
that there are abundance of people 
who are stirred, partly by unwonted 
leisure and partly by awakened inter- 
est, to keep a diary only when they are 
abroad. These extracts from diaries 
of foreign travel, which generally pour 
their muddy stream into a biography 
on the threshold of the hero’s man- 
hood, are things to be resolutely skip- 
ped. What one desires in a biography 
is to see the ordinary texture of a man’s 
life, an account of his working days, 
his normal hours; and to most people 
the normal current of their lives ap- 
pears so commonplace and uninterest- 
ing that they keep no record of it, while 
they often keep an elaborate record 
of their impressions of foreign travel, 
which are generally superficial and 
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picturesque, and remarkably like the 
impressions of all other intelligent 
people. A friend of mine returned 
the other day from an American tour, 
and told me that he received a severe 
rebuke, out of the mouth of a babe, 
which cured him of expatiating on 
his experiences. He lunched with 
his brother soon after his return, 
and was holding forth with a con- 
sciousness of brilliant descriptive em- 
phasis, when his eldest nephew, aged 
eight, towards the end of the meal, 
laid down his spoon and fork, and 
said piteously to his mother, ‘“Mum- 
my, I must talk; it does make me so 
tired to hear Uncle going on like 
that.”” A still more effective rebuke 
was administered by a clever lady 
of my acquaintance to a cousin of 
hers, a young lady who had just 
returned from India, and was very 
full of her experiences. The cousin 


had devoted herself during breakfast 
to giving a lively description of social 
life in India, and was preparing to 
spend the morning in continuing her 


lecture, when the elder lady slipped 
out of the room and returned with 
some sermon-paper, a blotting-book 
anda pen. “Maud,” she said. “this 
is too good to be lost: you must write 
it all down, every word!” The pro- 
jected manuscript did not come to 
very much, but the lesson was not 
thrown away. 

Perhaps, for most people, the best 
results of travel are that they return 
with a sense of grateful security to 
the familiar scene: the monotonous 
current of life has been enlivened, the 
old relationships have gained a new 
value, the old gossip is taken up with 
a comfortable zest; the old rooms are 
the best, after all, the homely lan- 
guage is better than the outlandish 
tongue; it is a comfort to have done 
with squeezing the sponge and cram- 
ming the trunk: it is good to be at 
home. 

But to people of more cultivated 
and intellectual tastes there is an 
abundance of good reasons for the 
pursuit of impressions. It is worth 
a little fatigue to see the spring sun 
lie softly upon the unfamiliar foliage, 
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to see the delicate tints of the purple- 
flowered Judas-tree, the bright colours 
of Southern houses, the old high- 
shouldered chateau blinking among 
its wooded parterres; it is pleasant 
to see mysterious rites conducted at 
tabernacled altars, under dark arches, 
and to smell the “‘thick, strong, stupe- 
fying incense-smoke’’; to see well- 
known pictures in their native setting, 
to hear the warm waves of the canal 
lapping on palace-stairs, with the 
exquisite moulded cornice overhead, 
It gives one a strange thrill to stand in 
places rich with dim associations, 
to stand by the tombs of heroes and 
saints, to see the scenes made familiar 
by art or history, the homes of famous 
men. Such travel is full of weariness 
and disappointment. The place one 
had desired half a lifetime to behold 
turns out to be much like other places, 
devoid of inspiration. A tiresome 
companion casts dreariness as from 
an inky cloud upon the mind. Do I 
not remember visiting the Palatine 
with a friend bursting with archzo- 
logical information, who led us from 
room to room, and identified all by 
means of a folding plan, to find at the 
conclusion that he had begun at the 
wrong end, and that even the central 
room was not identified correctly, 
because the number of rooms was 
even, and not odd? 

But, for all that, there come blessed 
unutterable moments, when the mood 
and the scene and the companion are 
all attuned in a soft harmony. Such 
moments come back to me as I write. 
I see the mouldering brickwork of a 
crumbling tomb all overgrown with 
grasses and snapdragons, far out in the 
Campagna; or feel the plunge of the 
boat through the reed-beds of the 
Anapo, as we slid into the silent 
pool of blue water in the heart of the 
marsh, where the sand danced at the 
bottom, and the springs bubbled up, 
while a great bittern flew booming 
away from a reedy pool hard by. 
Such things are worth paying a heavy 
price for, because they bring a sort of 
aérial distance into the mind, they 
touch the spirit with a hope that 
the desire for beauty and perfection 
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is not, after all, wholly unrealisable, 
but that there is a sort of treasure 
to be found even upon earth, if one 
diligently goes in search of it. 

Of one thing, however, I am quite 
certain, and that is that travel should 
not be a feverish garnering of impres- 
sions, but a delicious and leisurely 
plunge into a different atmosphere. 
It is better to visit few places, and to 
become at home in each, than to 
race from place to place, guide-book 
in hand. A beautiful scene does not 
yield up its secrets to the eye of the 
collector. What one wants is not 
definite impressions but indefinite 
influences... It is of little use to 
enter a church, unless one tries to 
worship there, because the essence of 
the place is worship, and only through 
worship can the secret of the shrine 
be apprehended. It is of little use to 
survey a landscape, unless one has 
an overpowering desire to spend the 
remainder of one’s days there; because 
it is the life of the place, and not the 


sight of it, in which one desires to 
have a part. Above all, one must 
not let one’s memories sleep as in a 
dusty lumber-room of the mind. In 
a quiet firelit hour one must draw near 
and scrutinise them afresh, and ask 


oneself what remains. As I write, 
I open the door of my treasury and 
look round. What comes up before 
me? I see an opalescent sky, and the 
great soft blue rollers of a sapphire 
sea. [am journeying, it seems, in no 
mortal boat, though it was a com- 
monplace vessel enough at the time, 
twenty years ago, and singularly desti- 
tute of bodily provision. What is 
that over the sea’s rim, where the 
tremulous, shifting, blue line of bil- 
lows shimmers and fluctuates? A 
long, low promontory, and in the 
centre, over white clustered houses 
and masts of shipping, rises a white 
dome like the shrine of some celestial 
city. That is Cadiz for me. I dare- 
say the picture is all wrong, and I 
shall be told that Cadiz has a tower 
and is full of factory-chimneys; but 
for me the dome, ghostly white, rises 
as though moulded out of a single 
pearl, upon the shifting edges of the 


haze. Whatever I have seen in my 
life, that at least is immortal. 

Or again the scene shifts, and now 
I stumble to the deck of another little 
steamer, very insufficiently habited 
in the sharp freshness of the dawn of 
a spring morning. The waves are 
different here—not the great steely, 
league-long rollers of the Atlantic, 
but the sharp azure waves, marching 
in rhythmic order, of the Mediter- 
ranean; what is the land, with grassy 
downs and folded valleys falling to 
grey cliffs, upon which the brisk 
waves whiten and leap? That is 
Sicily; and the thought of Theocritus, 
with the shepherd-boy singing light- 
heartedly upon the headland a song 
of sweet days and little eager joys, 
comes into my heart like wine, and 
brings a sharp touch of tears into 
the eyes. Theocritus! How little I 
thought, as I read the ugly brown 
volume with its yellow paper, in the 
dusty schoolroom at Eton ten years 
before, that it was going to mean that 
to me, sweet as even then, in a mo- 
ment torn from the noisy tide of 
schoolboy life, came the pretty echoes 
of the song into a little fanciful and 
restless mind! But now, as I see 
those deserted limestone crags, that 
endless sheep-wold, with no sign of a 
habitation, rising and falling far into 
the distance, with the fresh sea-breeze 
upon my cheek—there comes upon 
me that tender sorrow for all the 
beautiful days that are dead, the 
days when the shepherds walked 
together, exulting in youth and 
warmth and good-fellowship and song, 
to the village festival, and met the 
wandering minstrel, with his coat of 
skin and his kind, ironical smile, 
who gave them, after their halting 
lays, a touch of the old true melody 
from a master’s hand. What do 
all those old and sweet dreams mean 
for me, the sunlight that breaks on 
the stream of human souls, flowing 
all together, alike through dark rocks 
where the water chafes and thunders, 
and spreading out into tranquil shin- 
ing reaches, where the herons stand 
half-asleep? What does that strange 
drift of kindred spirits, moving from 
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the unknown to the unknown, mean 
for me? I only know that it brings 
into my mind a strange yearning, and 
a desire of almost unearthly sweetness 
for all that is delicate and beautiful 
and full of charm, together with a 
sombre pity for the falling mist of 
tears, the hard discipline of the world, 
the cries of anguish, as the life lapses 
from the steep into the silent tide 
of death. 

Or, again, I seem once more to sit 
in the balcony of a house that looks 
out toward Vesuvius. It is late; the 
sky is clouded, the air is still; a 
grateful coolness comes up from 
acre after acre of gardens climbing 
the steep slope; a fluttering breeze, 
that seems to have lost his way in the 
dusk comes timidly and whimsically 
past, like Ariel, singing as soft as a 
far-off falling sea in the great pine 
overhead, making a little sudden 
flutter in the dry leaves of the thick 
creeper; like Ariel comes that dainty 
spirit of the air laden with balmy 
scents and cool dew. A few lights 
twinkle in the plain below. Opposite 
the sky has an added blackness, an 
impenetrahility of shade; but what 
is the strange red eye of light that 
hangs between earth and heaven? 
And, stranger still, what is that 
phantasmal gleam of a lip of crags 
high in the air, and that mysterious, 
moving, shifting light, like a pale 
flame, above it? The gloomy spot 
is a rent in the side of Vesuvius where 
the smouldering heat has burnt 
through the crust, and where a day 
or two before I saw a viscid stream 
of molten liquor, with the flames 
playing over it, creeping, creeping 
through the tunnelled ashes; and in 
the light above is the lip of Vesuvius 
itself, with its restless furnace at work, 
casting up a billowy swell of white 
oily smoke, while the glare of the 
fiery pit lights up the under-side of 
the rising vapours. <A ghastly mani- 
festation, that, of sleepless and stern 
forces, ever at work upon some 
eternal and bewildering task; and yet 
so strangely made am I, that these 
fierce signal-fires, seen afar, but blend 
with the scents of the musky alleys 


for me into a thrill of unutterable 
wonder. 

There are hundreds of such pictures 
stored in my mind, each stamped 
upon some sensitive particle of the 
brain, that cannot be obliterated, 
and each of which the mind can recall 
at will. And that, too, is a fact of 
surpassing wonder: what is the deli- 
cate instrument that registers, with 
no seeming volition, these amazing 
pictures, and preserves them thus 
with so fantastic a care, retouching 
them, fashioning them anew, detach- 
ing from the picture every sordid 
detail, till each is as a lyric, inex- 
pressible, exquisite, too fine for words 
to touch? 

Now, it is useless to dictate to others 
the aims and methods of travel: each 
must follow his own taste. To myself 
the acquisition of knowledge and in- 
formation is in these matters an 
entirely negligible thing. To me 
the one and supreme object is the 
gathering of a gallery of pictures; and 
yet that is not a definite object either, 
for the whimsical and stubborn spirit 
refuses to be bound by any regu- 
lations in the matter. It will garner 
up with the most poignant care a 
single vignette, a tiny detail. I see, 
as I write, the vision of a great golden- 
grey carp swimming lazily in the 
clear pool of Arethusa, the carpet of 
mesembryanthemum that, for some 
fancy of its own, chose to involve the 
whole of a railway viaduct with its 
flaunting magenta flowers and _ its 
fleshy leaves. I see the edge of the 
sea, near Syracuse, rimmed with a 
line of the intensest yellow, and I 
hear the voice of a guide explaining 
that it was caused by the breaking 
up of a stranded orange-boat, so 
that the waves for many hundred 
yards threw up on the beach a wrack 
of fruit; yet the same wilful and per- 
verse mind will stand impenetrably 
dumb and blind before the noblest 
and sweetest prospect, and decline to 
receive any impression at all. What 
is perhaps the oddest characteristic 
of the tricksy spirit is that it often 
chooses moments of intense dis- 
comfort and fatigue to master some 
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scene, and take its indelible picture. 
I suppose that the reason of this 
is that the mind makes, at such 
moments, a vigorous effort to protest 
against the tyranny of the vile body, 
and to distract itself from instant 
cares. 

But another man may travel for 
archeological or even statistical rea- 
sons. He may wish, like Ulysses, to 
study “‘manners, councils, customs, 
governments.” He may be _ preoc- 
cupied with questions of architectural 
style or periods of sculpture. I have 
a friend who takes up at intervals the 
study of the pictures of a particular 
master, and will take endless trouble 
and undergo incredible discomfort in 
order to see the vilest daubs, if only 
he can make his list complete, and 
say that he has seen all the reputed 
works of the master. This instinct 
is, I believe, nothing but the survival 
of the childish instinct for collecting, 
and, though I can reluctantly admire 
any man who spares no trouble to gain 
an end, the motive is dark and unin- 
telligible to me. 

There are some travellers, like Dean 
Stanley, who drift from the apprecia- 
tion of natural scenery into the pur- 
suit of historical associations. The 
story of Stanley as a boy, when he had 
his first sight of the snowy Alps on 
the horizon, always delights me. He 
danced about saying, ‘‘ Oh, what shall 
I do, what shall I do?” But in later 
days Stanley would not go a mile 
to see a view, while he would travel 
all night to see a few stones of a ruin, 
jutting out of a farmyard wall, if only 
there was some human and historical 
tradition connected with the place. 
I do not myself understand that. 
I should not wish to see Etna merely 
because Empedocles is supposed to 
have jumped down the crater, nor 
the site of Jericho because the walls 
fell down at the trumpets of the 
host. The only interest to me in an 
historical scene is that it should be 
in such a condition as that one can 
to a certain extent reconstruct the 
original drama, and be sure that one’s 
eyes rest upon very much the same 
scene as the actors saw. The reason 
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why Syracuse moved me by its ac- 
quired beauty, and not for its histori- 
cal associations, was because I felt 
convinced that Thucydides, who gives 
so picturesque a description of the 
sea-fight, can never have set eyes on 
the place, and must have embroidered 
his account from scanty hearsay. 
But, on the other hand, there are few 
things in the world more profoundly 
moving than to see a place where 
great thoughts have been conceived 
and great books written, when one is 
able to feel that the scene is hardly 
changed. The other day, as I passed 
before the sacred gate of Rydal 
Mount, I took my hat off my head 
with a sense of indescribable reverence. 
My companion asked me laughingly 
why I did so. “Why?” I said, “from 
natural piety of course! I know every 
detail here as well as if I had lived 
here, and I have walked in thought 
a hundred times with the poet, to 
and fro in the. laurelled walks of the 
garden, up the green shoulder of 
Nab Scar, and sat in the little parlour, 
while the fire leapt on the hearth, 
and heard him “booing” his verses, 
to be copied by some friendly hand.”’ 

I thrill to see the stately rooms of 
Abbotsford, with all their sham feudal! 
decorations, the little staircase by 
which Scott stole,away to his solitary 
work, the folded clothes, the shapeless 
hat, the ugly shoes, laid away in the 
glass case; the plantations where he 
walked with his shrewd bailiff, the 
place where he stopped so often on 
the shoulder of the slope, to look at 
the Eildon Hills, the rooms where 
he sat, a broken and bereaved man, 
yet with so gallant a spirit, to wrestle 
with sorrow and adversity. I wept, 
I am not ashamed to say, at Abbots- 
ford, at the sight of the stately Tweed 
rolling his silvery flood past lawns 
and shrubberies to think of that 
kindly, brave, and honorable heart, 
and his passionate love of all the 
goodly and cheerful joys of life and 
earth. 

Or, again, it was a solemn day for 
me to pass from the humble tenement 
where Coleridge lived, at Nether 
Stowey, before the cloud of sad habit 
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had darkened his horizon, and turned 
him away from the wells of poetry into 
the deserts of metaphysical specula- 
tion, to find, if he could, some medi- 
cine for his tortured spirit. I walked 
with a holy awe along the leafy lanes 
to Alfoxden, where the beautiful house 
nestles in the green combe among its 
oaks, thinking how here, and here, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge had walked 
together in the glad days of youth, 
and planned, in obsurity and secluded 
joy, the fresh and lovely lyrics of their 
matin-prime. 

I turn, I confess, more eagerly to 
scenes like these than to scenes of 
historical and political tradition, be- 
cause there hangs for me a glory about 
the scene of the conception and genesis 
of beautiful imaginative work that is 
unlike any glory that the earth holds. 
The natural joy of the youthful spirit 
receiving the impact of mighty 
thoughts, of poignant impressions, 
has for me a liberty and a grace which 
no historical or political associations 
could ever possess. I could not 
glow to see the room in which a 
statesman worked out the details of a 
bill for the extension of the franchise, 
-or a modification of the duties upon 
imports and exports, though I respect 
the growing powers of democracy 
and the extinction of privilege and 
monopoly; but these measures are 
dimmed and tainted with intrigue 
and manceuvre and statecraft. I do 
not deny their importance, their 
worth, their nobleness. But not by 
committees and legislation does hu- 
manity triumph. In the vanguard 
go the blessed adventurous spirits 
that quicken the moral temperature, 
and uplift the banner of simplicity 
and sincerity. The host marches 
heavily behind, and the commissariat 
rolls grumbling in the rear of all; and 
though my place may be with the 
work-a-day herd, I will send my 
fancy afar among the leafy valleys 
and the far-off hills of hope. 

But I would not here quarrel with 
the taste of any man. If a mortal 
chooses to travel in search of comfort- 
able rooms, new cookery and wines, 
the livelier gossip of unknown people, 


in heaven’s name let him do so. Jf 
another wishes to study economic 
conditions, standards of life, rates of 
wages, he has my gracious leave for 
his pilgrimage. If another desires to 
amass historical and archeological 
facts, measurements of hypethral 
temples, modes of burial, - folk-lore, 
fortification, God forbid that I should 
throw cold water on the quest. But 
the only traveller whom I recognise 
as a kindred spirit is the man who 
goes in search of impressions and 
effects, of tone and atmosphere, of 
rare and curious beauty, of uplifting 
association. Nothing that has ever 
moved the interest, or the anxiety, 
or the care, or the wonder, of human 
beings can ever wholly lose its charm, 
I have felt my skin prickle and creep 
at the sight of that amazing thing in 
the Dublin museum, a section dug 
bodily out of a claypit, and showing 
the rough-hewn stones of a cist, deep 
in the earth, the gravel over it and 
around it, the roots of the withered 
grass forming a crust many feet 
above, and inside the cist the rude urn, 
reversed over a heap of charred ashes; 
it was not the curiosity of the sight 
that moved me, but the thought of 
the old dark life revealed, the dim 
and savage world, that was yet shot 
through and pierced, even as now, 
with sorrow for death, and care for 
the beloved ashes of a friend and 
chieftain. Such a sight sets a view- 
less network of emotion, which seems 
to interlace far back into the ages, 
all pulsating and stirring. One sees 
in a flash that humanity lived, care- 
lessly and brutally perhaps, as we, 
too, live, and were confronted, as we 
are confronted, with the horror of the 
gap, the intolerable mystery of life 
lapsing into the dark. Ah, the relent- 
less record, the impenetrable mystery! 
I care very little, I fear, for the his- 
torical development of funereal rites, 
and hardly more for the light that 
such things throw on the evolution 
of society. I leave that gratefully 
enough to the philosophers. What 
I care for is the touch of nature that 
shows me my ancient brethren of the 
dim past—who would have mocked 
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and ridiculed me, I doubt not, if I 
had fallen into their hands, and killed 
me as carelessly as one throws aside 
the rind of a squeezed fruit—yet I am 
one with them, and perhaps even 
something of their blood flows in my 
veins yet. 

As I grow older, I tend to travel 
less and less, and I do not care if 
I never cross the Channel again. 
Is there a right and a wrong in 
the matter, an advisability or an 
inadvisability, an expediency or an 
inexpediency? I do not think so. Trav- 
elling is a pleasure, if it is anything, 
and a pleasure pursued from a sense 
of duty is a very fatuous thing. I 
have no good reason to give, only an 
accumulation of small reasons. Dr. 
Johnson once said that any number 
of insufficient reasons did not make 
a sufficient one, just as a number of 
rabbits did not makea horse. A lively 
but misleading illustration: he might 
as well have said that any number of 
sovereigns did not make a cheque for 
a hundred pounds. I suppose that I 
do not like the trouble to start with; 
and then I do not like being adrift 
from my own beloved country. Then 
I cannot converse in any foreign 
language, and half the pleasure of 
travelling comes from being able to 
lay oneself alongside of a new point 
of view. Then, too, I realise, as I 
grow older, how little I have really 
seen of my own incomparably beauti- 
ful and delightful land, so that, like 
the hero of Newman’s hymn, 


I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough 
for me. 


And, lastly, I have a reason which will 
perhaps seem a far-fetched one. 
Travel is essentially a distraction, and 
I do not want to be distracted any 
more. One of the mistakes that 
people make, in these Western lati- 
tudes, is to be possessed by an in- 
ordinate desire to drown thought. 
The aim of many men whom I know 
seems to me to be occupied in some 
absolutely definite way, so that they 
may be as far as possible unaware 
of their own existence. Anything 
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to avoid reflection! A normal Eng- 
lishman does not care very much 
what the work and value of his oc- 
cupation is, as long as he is occupied; 
and I am not at all sure that we came 
into the world to be occupied. Christ, 
in the Gospel story, rebuked the busy 
Martha for her bustling anxieties, 
her elaborate attentions to her guests, 
and praised the leisurely Mary for 
desiring to sit and hear Him talk. 
Socrates spent his life in conversation. 
I do not say that contemplation is a 
duty, but I cannot help thinking that 
we are not forbidden to scrutinise 
life, to wonder what it is all about, 
to study its problems, to apprehend 
its beauty and significance. We ad- 
mire a man who goes on making 
money long after he has made far 
more than he needs; we think a life 
honorably spent in editing Greek 
books. Socrates in one of Plato’s 
dialogues quotes the opinion of a 
philosopher to the effect that when 
a man has made enough to live upon 
he should begin to practise virtue. 
‘| think he should begin even earlier,” 
says the interlocutor; and I am 
wholly in agreement with him. Travel 
is one of the expedients to which 
busy men resort in order that they 
may forget their existence. I do‘not 
venture to think this exactly culpable, 
but I feel sure that it is a pity that 
people do not do less and think more. 
If a man asks what good comes from 
thinking, I can only retort by asking 
what good comes from the multiplica- 
tion of unnecessary activity. I am 
quite as much at a loss as anyone else 
to say what is the object of life, but 
I do not feel any doubt that we are 
not sent into the world to be in a fuss. 
Like the lobster in the ‘‘ Water- 
Babies,” I cry, ‘‘ Let me alone; I want 
to think!” because I believe that 
that occupation is at least as profit- 
able as many others. 

And then, too, without travelling 
more than a few miles from my door, 
I can see things fully as enchanting 
as I can see by ranging Europe. I 
rode to-day along a well-known road; 
just where the descent began to fall 
into a quiet valley there stands a 
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windmill—not one of the ugly black 
circulartowers that one sometimes sees, 
but one of the old crazy boarded sort, 
standing on a kind of stalk; out of 
the little loopholes of the mill the 
flour had dusted itself prettily over 
the weather-boarding. From a mys- 
terious hatch half-way up leaned the 
miller, drawing up a sack of grain 
with a little pulley. There is nothing 
so enchanting as to see a man leaning 
out of a dark doorway high up in the 
air. He drew the sack in, he closed 
the panel. The sails whirled, flapping 
and creaking, and I loved to think 
of him in the dusty gloom, with the 
gear grumbling among the rafters, 
tipping the golden grain into its 
unnel, while the rattling hopper 
below poured out its soft stream of 
flour. Beyond the mill, the ground 
sank to a valley; the roofs clustered 
round a great church tower, the belfry 
windows blinking solemnly. Hard by 
the ancient Hall peeped out from its 
avenue of elms. That was a picture 
as sweet as anything I have ever seen 


abroad, as perfect a piece of art as 
could be framed, and more perfect 
than anything that could be painted, 
because it was a piece out of the old 
kindly, quiet life of the world. One 
ought to learn, as the years flow on, 
to love such scenes as that, and not to 
need to have the blood and the brain 
stirred by romantic prospects, peaked 
hills, well-furnished galleries, magnifi- 
cent buildings: mutare unimum, that is 
the secret, to grow more hopeful, more 
alive to delicate beauties, more tender, 
less exacting. Nothing, it is true, can 
give us peace; but we get nearer it 
by loving the familiar scene, the old 
homestead, the tiny valley, the way- 
side copse, than we do by racing 
over Europe on the track of Giorgione, 
or over Asia in pursuit of local colour. 
After all, everything has its appointed 
time. It is good to range in youth, 
to rub elbows with humanity, and 
then, as the days go on, to take stock, 
to remember, to wonder, ‘‘To be 
content with little, to serve beauty 
well.” 


The subject of Mr. Benson’s December essay will be ‘* Specialism.” 
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THROUGH THE VORTEX OF A 
CYCLONE 


By WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON 





T was in the middle 
of November that 
the four - masted 
bark Golconda 
came down from 
Crockett and an- 
chored off Tele- 

* graph Hill, San 

Francisco. She was loaded with 

grain, and was homeward bound 

round Cape Horn. Five days later 
she was towed out through the 

Golden Gate, and cast loose off the 

Heads, and so set sail upon the voy- 

age that was to come so near to being 

her last. 

For a fortnight we had _ baffling 
winds, but after that time got a good 
slant that carried us down to within 
a couple of degrees of the line. Here 
it left us, and over a week passed 
before we had managed to tack and 
drift our way into the southern hemi- 
sphere. About five degrees south 
of the line we met with a fair wind 
that helped us southward another 
ten or twelve degrees, and there, 











early one morning, it dropped us, 
ending with a short, but violent, 
thunder-storm. 

During the day, the wind, as I 
have remarked, left us entirely and 
we lay becalmed under a blazing hot 
sun. We hauled up the lower sails 
to prevent them from chafing as the 
vessel rolled lazily. As the day 
proceeded so did the heat seem to 
increase, and so, hour by hour, the 
day moved steadily onward, the 
sense of oppression growing ever 
more acute. Then it was, I should 
think about four-thirty in the after- 
noon, that I became conscious of the 
fact that a strange, unnatural, dull, 
brick-red glare was in the sky. As I 
stood looking at it the mate came up 
beside me. After about half a minute 
he gave out a sudden exclamation. 

“Hark!” he said, ‘“‘did you hear 
that?” 

“No, Mr. Jackson,” I replied, 
‘“‘what was it like?” 

“Listen!” was all his reply, and 
I obeyed, and so for perhaps a 
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couple of minutes we stood there in 
silence. 

“There! — There it is again!” 
he exclaimed, suddenly, and in the 
same instant I heard it, a sound like 
low, strange growling far away in 
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presently, a little while after he had 
relieved the second mate, he ceased 
his pacing of the poop-deck and 
came and leant over the rail along- 
side of me. 

‘“‘T wish to goodness the Old Man 





IT FALLS A CALM AND WE HAUL UP THE SAILS 
TO PREVENT THEM FROM CHAFING 


the northeast. That evening we 
experienced a sunset of quite in- 
describable gorgeousness, which had, 
to me, an unnatural glow about it. 
It was about this time, I remember, 
that I heard the mate remark to the 
captain that we were in for bad 
weather, and that it was his belief a 
cyclone was coming down upon us; 
but this the captain, who was quite 
a young fellow, pooh-poohed, telling 
him that he pinned /zs faith to the 
barometer, which was perfectly steady. 

That night, I recollect, it was my 
watch from midnight until four in 
the morning. That the mate was 
uneasy I very soon ‘perceived; for 


would have her shortened right down 
to lower topsails,’ he said, a mo- 
ment later, in a low voice. ‘‘There’s 
some rotten dirty weather knocking 
around. I can smell it!” 

As he spoke, there sounded a faint, 
far-drawn-out, wailing noise that 
seemed to echo queerly across the 
quiet sea. And after that—silence. 
The mate stood upright and faced 
round at me. 

‘Do you know,” he said, ‘‘only 
once before in my life have I heard 
anything like that, and that was 
before the cyclone in which the 
Lancing and the Eurasian were lost 
inthe Indian Ocean.” 
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“Do you think, then there’s really 
any danger of a cyclone now?” I 
asked him, with something of a little 
thrill of excitement. 

“] think—’’ he began to reply, 
and then stopped and swore suddenly. 
“Look! ‘Stalk’ lightning, as I’m a 
living man!” And he pointed to the 
northeast. ‘‘Photograph that while 
you've got the chance; you’ Il never 
have another as long as you live!” 

I looked in the direction which he 
indicated, and there, sure enough, 
were great, pale, flickering streaks 
and tongues of flame rising appar- 
enlty out of the sea. They remained 
steady for some ten or fifteen seconds, 
and in that time I was able to take 
a snap of them. It was after I had 
secured a snap-shot of the phenome- 
non that the mate declared it to be 
his conviction that a great cyclonic 
storm was coming down upon us 
from the northeast. 

With the daylight there came a 
change, a low, slow-moving scud 
driving down from the northeast, 
and drifting across the face of the 
newly-risen sun,..which was_ shin- 
ing with a queef, unnatural glare. 
The glass also showed a change at 
last, rising a little for a short while 
and then dropping about a tenth. 

Presently, at eight bells, we were 
relieved by the other watch, and 
went below for a short sleep. At 
eight o’clock, when again I came on 
deck, I found that the sea had begun 
to rise somewhat, and that the sun 
was hidden by a heavy squall to 
windward, which was coming down 
upon us. Some fifteen minutes later 
it struck the ship, making the foam 
fly and carrying away the main top- 
sail sheet. Immediately upon this 
the heavy iron ring in the clew of the 
sail began to thresh and beat about, 
as the sail flapped in the wind, striking 
great blows against the steel yard; 
but the clewline was manned, and 
some of the men went aloft to repair 
the damage, after which the sail 
was once more sheeted home, and 
we continued to carry on. About 
this time the mate sent me down into 
the saloon to take another look at 


the glass, and I found that it had 
fallen a further tenth. When I 
reported this to him he had the 
main t’gallant taken in, but hung on 
to the mainsail, waiting for eight 
bells, when the whole crowd would 
be on deck to give a hand. 

A little before one o’clock in the 
afternoon I went out on deck and 
found that the wind had freshened 
considerably. At four o'clock, the 
spray was flying over us with a good 
deal of freedom, and the solid water 
coming aboard occasionally in odd 
tons. Yet, so far. there was, to a 
sailorman nothing worthy of note in 
the severity of the weather. It was 
merely blowing a moderately heavy 
gale. Indeed, it seemed to me at 
this time that the captain was right 
in his belief that we were not in for 
any very dirty weather, and I said as 
much to the mate, whereat he laughed 
somewhat bitterly. 

“Don’t you make any sort of mis- 
take!” he said, and pointed to lee- 
ward, where continual flashes of light- 
ning darted down from a dark bank 
of cloud. ‘“‘We ’re already within 
the borders of the cyclone. Mark 
my words, within twelve hours it’ll 
be upon us!” 

It was our watch that night from 
eight to twelve. At midnight I went 
below for a sleep. When I was 
called at four o’clock I found a very 
different state of affairs. The day 
had broken, and showed the sea in 
a very confused state, with a ten- 
dency to run up into heaps, and the 
sky everywhere one great glare of 
gloomy, orange-colored light, streaked 
here and there with red, and pre- 
senting an effect of astounding and 
uncanny grandeur. 

I made my way up on to the poop, 
carrying my camera. There I met 
the mate. 

‘You ’ll not want that pretty little 
box of yours,’ he remarked, and 
tapped my camera. ‘I guess you’ll 
find a coffin more useful. Look!” 

I saw in an instant what it was at 
which he pointed—it was a great 
black wall of cloud that seemed to 
cover about seven points of the 
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horizon, extending almost from north 
to east, and reaching upward some 
fifteen degrees towards the zenith. 
The intense, solid blackness of this 
cloud was astonishing, and threaten- 
ing to the beholder, seeming, indeed, 
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of clouds had disappeared, and in 
place thereof it seemed to me that 
the clouds in that quarter were as- 
suming a hard, tufted appearance, 
and changing their shapes with sur- 
prising rapidity. Then, as sudden 





SOME OF THE MEN WENT ALOFT TO REPAIR THE DAMAGE 


to be more like a line of great black 
cliffs standing out of the sea than 
a mass of thick vapor. I glanced 
aloft, and saw that the other watch 
were securing the mizzen upper top- 
sail. At the same moment the cap- 
tain appeared on deck, and walked 
over to the mate. 

‘*Glass has dropped another tenth, 
Mr. Greyson,’ he remarked, and 
glanced to windward. ‘‘I think we'd 
better have the fore and main upper 
topsails off her.’ Scarcely had he 
given the order before the mate was 
down on the main deck, shouting: 
‘‘Fore and main topsail halyards, 
lower away! Man clewlines and spil- 
linglines!”” By the time that the 
upper topsails were furled I noted 
that the red glare had gone out of 
the greater part of the sky to wind- 
ward, and that the black rampart 


as the report of a heavy gun, a great 
bellowing came out of the north and 
east, and died away into a series of 
muttered growls. It was not thunder. 
It was the voice of the approach- 
ing cyclone. 

In the same instant the mate 
nudged my shoulder and _ pointed, 
and I saw that a large waterspout had 
formed about two hundred yards 
astern, and was coming towards us. 
All about the base of it the sea was 
foaming in a strange manner, and the 
whole thing seemed to have a curious 
luminous quality. 

As I watched it, I realized suddenly 
that the thing was coming straight 
for the ship. I ran hastily to the taff- 
rail, raised my camera, and snapped 
it. In the same instant there came 
a blinding flash of lightning, al- 
most in my face, followed instan- 
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taneously by a tremendous roar of 
thunder, and I saw that the thing 
had burst within about fifty yards of 
the ship. The sea, immediately be- 
neath where it had been, leaped up in 
a great hummock of solid water and 
foam, as though something as great 
as a house had been cast into the 
ocean. Then, rushing towards us, 
it struck the stern of the vessel, 
flying as high as our topsail yards in 
spray, and knocking me backwards 
on to the deck. 

As I stood up and hastily wiped 
the water from my camera, I heard 
the mate shout out to know if I were 
hurt, and then, before I could reply, 
he cried out: 

“It’s coming! Look out, every- 
body! Hold on for your lives!” 

Directly afterwards a shrill yelling 
noise seemed to fill the whole sky 
with a deafening, piercing sound. 
I glanced hastily over the port 
quarter. In that direction the whole 
surface of the ocean seemed to be 
torn up into the air in monstrous 
clouds of spray. The yelling sound 
passed into a vast scream, and the 
next instant the cyclone was upon us. 
Immediately the air was so full of 
flying spray that I could not see a 
yard before me, and the wind slapped 
me back against the teak companion, 
pinning me there for a few moments 
helpless. The ship heeled over to a 
terrible angle, so that for some 
seconds I thought we were going to 
capsize. Then, with a sudden lurch, 
she hove herself upright, and I became 
able to see about me a little, by switch- 
ing the water from my face and shield- 
ing my eyes. Near to me the helmsman 
—a little Dago—was clinging to the 
wheel, looking like nothing so much 
as a drowned monkey, and palpably 
frightened to such an extent that he 
could hardly stand upright. 

From him I looked round at so 
much of the vessel as I could see, 
and up at the spars, and so, pres- 
ently, I discovered how it was that 
she had righted. The mizzen top- 
mast was gone just below the heel of 
the t’gallantmast, and the fore top- 
mast a little above the cap. The 


main topmast alone stood. It was 
the losing of these spars which had 
eased her, and allowed her to right 
so suddenly. Marvellously enough, 
the foresail—a small, new No. 1 can- 
vas stormsail—had stood the strain, 
and was now bellying out, with a 
high foot, the sheets evidently having 
surged under the wind pressure. 
What was more extraordinary was 
that the fore and main lower topsails 
were standing, and this despite the 
fact that the bare upper spars on 
both the fore and mizzen masts had 
been carried away. 

And now, the first awful burst of the 
cyclone having passed with the right- 
ing of the vessel, the three sails stood, 
though tested to their utmost, and the 
ship, under the tremendous urging 
force of the storm, was tearing for- 
ward at a high speed through the seas. 

Then I saw the mate. He was 
up against the lee-rail, chopping at 
something with a hatchet. At times 
the water left him visible to his 
knees; anon, he was completely sub- 
merged; but ever there was the 
whirl of his weapon amid the chaos 
of water, as he hacked and cut at the 
gear that held the mizzen t’gallant- 
mast crashing against the side. I 
saw him glance round once, and he 
beckoned with the hatchet to a couple 
of his watch who were fighting their 
way aft along the streaming decks. 
He did not attempt to shout; for 
no shout could have been heard in the 
incredible roaring of the wind. In- 
deed, so vastly loud was the noise 
made by this element that I had not 
even heard the topmasts carry away, 
though the sound of a large spar 
breaking will make as great a noise as 
the report of a big gun. The next 
instant I had thrust my camera into 
one of the hencoops upon the poop, 
and turned to struggle aft to the 
companion way, for I knew it was 
no use going to the mate’s aid with- 
out axes. Two axes I procured, and 
was soon up to my neck in water on 
the maindeck, helping to clear away 
the wreckage. The second axe I had 
pushed into the hands of one of the 
men, and now, very soon, we had the 
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A LARGE WATERSPOUT HAD FORMED 


tangle cleared away. Then we scram- 
bled away forward along the decks, 
through the boiling swirls of foam and 
water that swept the vessel, as the 
seas thundered aboard, and so we 
came to the assistance of the second 
mate, who was desperately busied, 


along with some of his watch, in 
clearing away the broken foretopmast 
and yards that were held by their 
gear, thundering against the side of 
the ship. 

Yet it must not be supposed that 
we were to manage this piece of 





THE FOLLOWING SEAS HAD RISEN TO A TRULY FORMIDABLE HEIGHT 
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work without coming to some harm. 
An enormous sea swept aboard, and 
dashed one of the men against a spare 
topmast that was lashed along in- 
side the bulwarks below the pin-rail. 
When we managed to pull the poor 
senseless fellow out from underneath 
the spar, where the sea had jammed 
him, we found that his left arm and 
collar-bone were broken. We took 


tainly have had serious consequences. 
In the course of the afternoon the 
mate and I went down into the saloon 
to get something to eat, and here, out 
of the deafening roar of the wind, I 
managed to get a short chat with 
my senior officer. I asked him why 
the captain did not heave to, and 
ride the storm out, instead of running 
before it, and risking being pooped, 





BREAKING ABOUT AS MUCH AS A HUNDRED TONS AT A TIME 


him forrard to the fo’cas’le, and 
there made him as comfortable as 
we could, after which we left him 
but half-conscious in his bunk. After 
that the rest of us, men as well as 
officers, made our way aft to the poop, 
there to wait, desperately ready to 
cope with any emergency. With 
great difficulty the carpenter managed 
to sound the well, and, to our delight, 
found that we were not making any 
water; so that the blows of the broken 
spars had done us no vital harm. 

By mid-day the following seas had 
risen to a truly formidable height, 
and two hands were working half- 
naked at the wheel; for any care- 
lessness in steering would most cer- 


or broaching to. To this the mate 
made reply that we were right in the 
line of translation —in other words, 
that we were directly in the track of 
the vortex, or centre, of the cyclone— 
and that the skipper was doing his 
best to edge the ship to leeward, 
before the centre, with the awful 
pyramidal sea, should overtake us. 
“Tf we can’t manage to get out of 
the way,” he concluded grimly, “‘ you'll 
probably have a chance to photo- 
graph something that you'll never 
have time to develop!”” I asked him 
how he knew that the ship was di- 
rectly in the track of the vortex, and 
he replied that the facts that the 
wind was not hauling, but getting 
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steadily worse, with the barometer con- 
stantly falling, were sure signs. And 
soon after that we returned tothe deck, 

By four p.M. the seas were so much 
worsé that it was impossible to pass 


fore or aft along the decks, the 
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would make a clean breach over us if 
we tried that. It’s a case of “run 
till you’re blind, and pray till you 
bust.” 

A few minutes later we went up on 
deck. There we found that the 





A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS THROUGH WHICH THE SUN WAS SHINING WITH A QUEER BRIGHTNESS 


water breaking aboard as much as 
a hundred tons at a time, and sweep- 
ing all before it. To get for a little 
out of the painful and exhausting 
pressure of the wind, each of the 
officers would in turn—sometimes 
singly and sometimes two at once— 
go down to the saloon for a short 
rest and smoke. It was in one of 
these brief ‘‘smoke-ohs’” that the 
mate told me the vortex of the cy- 
clone was within eighty miles of us, 
and coming down on us at something 
like twenty knots an hour, which, as 
this speed exceeded ours by perhaps 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour, made 
it probable that it would be upon 
us before midnight. 

“Ts there no chance of getting out 
of the way?” I asked. 

“No,” replied the mate, ‘“‘the seas 


wind had increased, and blown the 
foresail bodily away; yet, despite the 
greater weight of the wind, there had 
come a rift in the clouds, through 
which the sun was shining with a 
queer brightness. Within ten min- 
utes the sun had vanished, and the 
clouds seemed to be right down upon 
our mast-heads, great bellying webs 
of black vapor that seemed almost to 
mingle with the flying clouds ot foam 
and spray. About five-thirty p.m. I 
heard a louder roar in the air above 
us, and, in the same instant, the 
two topsails were blown out of the 
bolt-ropes, and one of the hencoops 
was lifted bodily off the poop, and 
hurled into the air. Luckily it was 
not the one into which I had thrust 
my camera. 

With the losing of the topsails, 
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we might be very truly described as 
running under bare poles, for now 
we had not a single stitch of sail set 
anywhere; yet so furious was the 
increasing wind, so tremendous the 
weight of it, that the vessel, though 
urged forward only by the pressure 
of the element upon her anked spars 
and hull, managed to keep ahead of 
the monstrous following seas, which 
now were grown to truly awesome 
proportions. Hour by hour, the 
wind increased as the vortex of the 
cyclone—the ‘“‘death-patch,” as it 
has been called—drew nearer and 
ever nearer. 

Night came on early, or, if not 
night, a darkness that was fully its 
equivalent. And now I was able to 
see how tremendous was the electric 
action that was going on all about us. 
There seemed to be no lightning 
flashes, but, instead, there came at 
times across the darkness queer lu- 
minous shudders of light. A fur- 
ther sign of electric action was to be 
seen in the “‘corpse-candles” which 
ornamented every yard-arm. Not 
only were they upon the yard-arms, 
but occasionally several at a time 
would glide up and down one or more 
of the fore and aft stays, at whiles 
swinging off to one side or the other, 
as the ship rolled, the sight having 
in it a distant touch of weirdness. 

It was an hour or so later, I believe 
a little after nine p.M., that I witnessed 
the most striking manifestation of 
electrical action that I have ever 
seen, this being a display of aurora 
borealis lightning. It occurred sud- 
denly. First a ripple of “stalk” 
lightning showed right away over 
the oncoming seas to the northward; 
then suddenly a red glare shone out 
in the sky, and, immediately after- 
wards, vast streamers of greenish 
flame appeared above the red glare. 
These lasted, perhaps, half a minute. 

I don’t know how I can convey any 
vivid impression of our case and 
chances at this time, but imagine a 
noise as loud as the loudest thunder 
you have ever heard; then imagine 
this noise to last hour after hour, 
Without intermission, and to have 
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in it a hideously threatening hoarse 
note, and, blending with this, a 
constant yelling scream that rises at 
times to such a pitch that the very 
ear-drums seem to experience pain, 
and then, perhaps, you will be able 
to comprehend the sound that has to 
be endured during one of these storms. 

I found, too, that with my face to 
the wind I could not breathe. To 
give some idea of the wind’s power, 
as shown in a larger way, one of the 
lifeboats on the after skids was up- 
ended against the mizzenmast, and 
there crushed flat by the wind. 
Apart from the wind, it must be 
borne in mind that the gigantic seas 
pitch the ship about in a most abom- 
inable manner; indeed, I have seen 
the stern of a ship hove up to such a 
height that I could see the seas ahead 
over the foretopsail yards, and when 
I explain that these will be something 
like seventy to eighty feet above the 
deck, you may be able to imagine 
what manner of sea is to be met with 
in a great cyclonic storm. Regarding 
this matter of the size and ferocity 
of the seas, I possess a photograph that 
was taken about ten o'clock at night. 
This was photographed by the aid of 
flashlight, an operation in which the 
captain assisted me. We filled an 
old percussion pistol with flashlight 
powder; then, when I was ready, I 
opened the shutter of the camera, 
and pointed it over the stern into the 
darkness. The captain fired the pis- 
tol, and, in the instantaneous great 
blaze of light that followed, I saw 
what manner of sea it was that pur- 
sued us. Tosay it was a mountain is 
to be futile. Jt was like a moving cliff. 

I turned from the taffrail, and 
hurried below to wipe the lens and 
cover of my camera, for the whole 
air was full of driving spray, that 
soaked everything, and hurt the 
face intolerably, being driven with 
such force by the storm. 

Whilst I was doing so, the mate 
came down for a minute’s breathing- 
space, and said quietly: 

“T suppose you know we expect 
to meet the centre in less than an 
hour? If we're not pooped before 
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the centre reaches us, it'll finish us 
in quick time!”’ It was on the deck, 
a little later, that the captain plucked 
me hard by the sleeve, then dropped 
on his hands and knees, and crawled 
aft along the streaming poop-deck, I 
following, my camera held between 
my teeth by the handle. We made 
our way to the saloon. Here he 
turned to me. He was a devil-may- 
care sort of man, and I found that he 
had brought me down to say that 
the vortex would be upon us very 
soon, and that I should have the 
chance of a lifetime to get a snap of 
the much-talked-of pyramidal sea. 
And, in short, that he wished me to 
have everything prepared, and the 
pistol ready loaded with flashlight 
powder; for, as he remarked, ‘‘/] 
we get through, it'll be a rare curios- 
ity to show some of these unbelieving 
devils ashore.” In a little we had 
everything ready, and then we made 
our way once more up on deck, the 
captain placing the pistol in the 
pocket of his silk oil-skin coat. 

There together we waited under 
the after weather-cloth. Shortly we 
saw a tremendous flash of lightning 
burst through the clouds. It was 
followed almost directly by another, 
which seemed to rive the sky apart. 
Then, so quickly that the succeeding 
thunderclap was audible to our wind- 
deafened ears, the wind ceased, and, 
in the comparative, but hideously un- 
natural, silence, I caught the Cap- 
tain’s voice shouting: 

“The vortex—quick!”’ 

Even as I pointed my camera over 
the rail, and opened the shutter, 
my brain was working with a preter- 
natural avidity, drinking in a thou- 
sand uncanny sounds and echoes; 
and then—/flash/ in the same instant 
in which I had taken in these varied 
impressions the captain had fired the 
pistol, and I saw the pyramidal sea— 
a sight never to be forgotten, a sight 
rather for the dead than the living, 
a sea such as F could never have 
imagined, boiling and bursting up- 
ward in monstrous clots of water and 
foam as big as houses. Then one 
of those vast flying hills of water had 
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struck the ship, and, for some mo- 
ments, I had a sickening feeling that 
she was sinking beneath me. The 
water cleared, and | found myself 
clinging to the weather-cloth stan- 
chion; the weather-cloth had gone. [ 
wiped my eyes, and coughed dizzily 
for a little; then I glanced round for 
the captain. I could see something 
dimly up against the rail, something 
that moved and stood upright. I 
called out to know if it were the 
captain, and whether he were all 
right, to which he replied, heartily 
enough, that he was “‘ All right so far.” 

From him I glanced across to the 
wheel. There was no light in the 
binnacle, and, later, I found that it 
had been washed away, and with it 
one of the helmsmen. The other 
man, also, was gone, but we discov- 
ered him, nigh an hour later, jammed 
half through the rail that ran round 
the poop. To leeward, I heard the 
mate singing out to know whether 
we were safe, to which both the 
captain and I made reply so as to 
assure him. It was then I became 
aware that my camera had been 
washed out of my hands. I found 
it eventually among a tangle of ropes 
and gear to leeward. 

Again and again the great hills of 
water struck the vessel, seeming to 
rise up on every side at once, towering, 
live pyramids of brine, hurling up- 
ward with a harsh, unceasing roaring. 
From her taffrail to her knight-heads 
the ship was swept fore and aft, so 
that no living thing could have 
existed a moment down upon the 
main deck, which was _ practically 
submerged; indeed, the whole vessel 
seemed at times to be lost beneath 
the chaos of water that thundered 
down and over her in clouds and 
cataracts of brine and foam, so that 
each moment seemed like to be our 
last. Occasionally I would hear the 
hoarse voice of the captain or the 
mate calling through the gloom to one 
another, or to the figures of the 
clinging men. And then again would 
come the thunder of water, as the 
sea burst over us. And all this in 
an almost impenetrable darkness, 
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save for when some unnatural glare 
of lightning sundered the clouds, and 
lit up the thirty-mile cauldron which 
had engulfed us. And, anon, round 
about, seeming to come from every 
point of the horizon, sounded a vast, 
but distant, bellowing and screaming 
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On every side tumbled an intermi- 
nable chaos of seas. And the vessel 
herself! A wreck she appeared. The 
mizzenmast had gone some dozen feet 
above the deck, the main-topmast had 
gone, and so had the jigger-topmast. 
I struggled forrard to the break of 
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noise, which now appeared to be 
growing louder upon our port beam. 
It was the storm circling round about 
us. 

Again there came a short period 
of windlessness, and then once more 
the yelling of an approaching gust. 
It struck us; but now the _ vessel 
had paid off before the wind, and 
she was not again forced over 
on to her side. From now onward 
we drove forward over vast seas, 
with the cyclone bellowing and wail- 
ing over us in one unbroken roar. 

. . The vortex had passed, and, 
could we but last out a few more 
hours, then might we hope to win 
through. 

Slowly, with an undreamt-of slow- 
ness, the remainder of the night 
passed, minute by minute, and at last 
the day broke in a weary dawn, the 
sky full of a stormy, sickly light. 


the poop, and glanced along the decks. 
The boats had gone. All the iron 
scupper doors were either bent or had 
disappeared. On the starboard side, 
opposite to the stump of the mizzen- 
mast, was a great ragged gap in the 
steel bulwarks, where the mast had 
struck when it carried away. In 
several other places the t’gallant-rail 
was either smashed or dinged where 
it had been struck by falling spars. 
The side of the teak deckhouse had 
been stove, and the water was roaring 
in and out with each roll of the ship. 
The sheep-pen had vanished, and so, 
as I discovered later, had the pigsty. 
Further forrard my _ glance went, 
and I saw that the sea had breached 
the bulkhead across the after end 
of the fo’cas’le, and with each biggish 
sea that we shipped a torrent of water 
drove in, and then floated out, some- 
times bearing with it an odd board, 
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or perhaps a man’s boot, or some 
other articie of wearing apparel. 
In two places on the main deck I saw 
men’s sea-chests washing to and fro 
in the water that streamed over the 
deck. And there came into my mind 
a memory of the poor fellow who had 
broken his arm when we were cutting 
loose the wreck of the foretopmast. 

Already the strength of the cyclone 
was spent, so far, at least, as we were 
concerned, and I was thinking of 
making a try for the fo’cas’le, when, 
close beside me, I heard the mate’s 
voice. I turned with a little start. 
He had evidently noticed the breach 
in the bulkhead, for he told me to 
watch a chance, and see if we could 
not get forrard. This we did, though 
not without a further thorough sous- 
ing, as we were still shipping water 
by the score of tons. Moreover, the 
risk was considerably greater than 
might be conceived, for the doorless 
scupper-ports offered uncomfortable 
facilities for going gurgling out into 
the ocean along with a ton or two of 
brine from the decks. 

We reached the fo’cas’le, and 
pulled open the lee door. We stepped 
inside. It was like stepping into a 
dank, gloomy cavern. Water was 
dripping from every beam and stan- 


chion. We struggled across the slip- 
pery deck to where we had left 
the sick man in his bunk. In the 


dim light we saw that man and bunk, 
everything, had vanished; only the 
bare steel sides of the vessel remained. 
Every bunk and fitting in the place 
had been swept away, and all of the 
men’s sea-chests. Nothing remained, 
save, it might be, an odd soaked rag 
of clothing or a sodden bunk-board. 
The mate and I looked at one another 
in silence. ‘‘Poor devil!” he said. 
He repeated his expression of pity, 
staring hard at the place where had 
been the bunk; then, grave of face, 
he turned to go out on deck. As he 
did so a heavier sea than usual broke 
aboard, and swept in through the bro- 
ken bulkhead and the lee doorway. It 
swirled round the sides, caught us, 
and threw us down in a heap, then 
swept out through the breach and the 
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doorway, carrying the mate with it. 
He managed to grasp the lintel of the 
doorway, else I do believe he would 
have gone out through one of the open 
scupper-traps—a doubly hard fate af- 
ter coming safely through the cyclone. 

Outside of the fo’cas’le, I saw that 
the ladders leading up to the head 
had both gone; but I managed to 
scramble up. Here I found that 
both anchors had been washed away, 
and the rails all round, only the 
bare staunchions remaining. Beyond 
the bows, the jib-boom had gone, 
and all the gear was draggled inboard 
over the fo’cas’le head, or trailing in 
the sea. We made our way aft, and 
reported; then the roll was called, and 
we found that one other was mis- 
sing, besides the two I have already 
mentioned, and the man we found 
jammed half through the poop-rails, 
who was now under the steward’s care. 
From that time on the sea went down 
steadily, and we proceeded to work 
to get the ship cleared up a bit, after 
which one watch turned in on the 
floor of the saloon, and the other was 
told to “‘stand easy.” 

Hour by hour through the day the 
sea went down, until it was difficult 
to believe that only a short twelve 
hours gone we had despaired for our 
lives. And so the evening came, calm 
and restful, the wind no more than a 
light summer’s breeze, and the sea 
calming steadily. About seven bells 
that night a big steamer crossed our 
stern, and slowed down to ask us if 
we were in need of a tow; for, even 
by moonlight, it was easy to see our 
dismantled condition. This offer, how- 
ever, Captain Avery refused; and, 
with many good wishes, the big vessel 
swung off into the moonlight, and 
so, presently, we were left alone. 

When she had gone, the captain, 
who had been walking the poop-deck 
along with the mate, called across 
to me to know when I was going to 
develop those negatives. 

““Never thought he’d need to,” 
interjected the mate. 

“Oh! you’re an old croaker,” re- 
plied the Captain, laughing. ‘“‘though 
I’ll admit it was stiff.”’ 











AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 
AN APPRECIATION 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


YUCH personal facts 
in the life of Au- 
gustus Saint-Gau- 

A dens as bear upon 
ES : his art can be told 
oe in a few words. 
His father was a 
Frenchman; his 
mother, Irish. The son was ap- 
prenticed to a cameo-cutter and 
spent six years in the practice of the 
craft. Meanwhile he studied at the 
Cooper Union and National Academy 
of Design; whence he proceeded to 
Paris and entered the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts under Jouffroy. In due 
course he visited Italy and was par- 
ticularly attracted by the works of 
Donatello and the other Florentine 
primitives. 

He returned home in 1876 to find 
the new impulse toward more artistic 
conditions fairly under way. AIl- 
ready in Paris his ability had been 
recognized by visiting Americans, 
so that opportunity awaited him here 
in the form of a commission for a 
statue of Admiral Farragut. He 
went back to Paris to execute it. 
But, from the time that its erection 
in Madison Square established his 
pre-eminence among American sculp- 
tors, his work, with the exception of 
the Sherman Group, was done at 
home. Why he decided to produce 
this work in Paris, I do not know, 
but the experience proved a disap- 
pointment. He seems not to have 
derived from the modern metropo- 
lis of art the inspiration he expected. 
With its artistic ideals and condi- 
tions he found he had little sympathy. 
The reason may possibly be gathered 
from a letter I received in t1gor, 





shortly after he came back. In it 
he writes: “*What you say about the 
conditions of American art’’ (he was 
referring to an article in one of the 
periodicals) *‘ gives me great pleasure, 
as it expresses forcibly the feeling I 
had on my return home from a three 
years’ absence from America. The 
directness and energy, the healthful- 
ness and promise of it all impressed 
me extraordinarily.” 

It was characteristic of Saint- 
Gaudens that he should write thus in 
terms of commendation and encour- 
agement to a stranger; equally, that 
he should be so generous in his ap- 
proval of the work of brother-artists; 
while the qualities that he notes in 
their work—energy, directness, and 
healthfulness, were among the con- 
spicuous characteristics of his own. 

It was the exhibition of those quali- 
ties in the Farragut that at once made 
Saint-Gaudens a marked man and 
the leader in a new direction. For, 
hitherto, American sculptors had 
been looking toward Rome for instruc- 
tion and, what they were pleased to 
consider, inspiration; finding them in 
the classic and Late Renaissance ex- 
amples, and, particularly, in the imi- 
tations of those by modern workers. 
Saint-Gaudens, on the contrary, not- 
withstanding that he had come under 
the academic influence in Paris, re- 
jected it when he reached Italy, and 
turned to the example of the Early 
Renaissance, whose artists were 
stirred by the beginning of a know- 
ledge of the classic to a close study 
of nature. The pose of his Farragut 
recalls that of Donatello’s Saint 
George. This, however, was but an 
incident of the influence he had felt; 
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its real inspiration prompted to a 
union of plastic nobility with direct 
rendering of the energy of life. 

Consciously or unconsciously, he 
was confronted with the alternative: 
art for art’s sake or art for the sake 
ot expressing life, and he chose the 
latter. Probably he did but follow 
the call of his own temperament; yet 
the choice was a momentous one. 
It gave a new ideal to the American 
sculptor, and broke ground for the 
subsequent harvest of ‘directness, 
energy, and healthfulness.”’ 

At the Paris Exposition of 1900 two 
equestrian statues soared above the 
turbulence of whited forms that filled 
the acres of space devoted to sculp- 
ture in the Grand Palais. The one 
was the Jeanne d’Arc by Paul Dubois, 
his masterpiece; the other, the Sher- 
man, considered by some the master- 
piece of Saint-Gaudens. The contrast 
they presented was as illuminating as 
it was marked. 

The work of the French artist 
exhibited a decision, precision and 
perfection of technique that the other 
lacked. What the Sherman suggested 
in compensation was a flaming sin- 
cerity and force of purpose. It wasa 
stirring revelation of personal expres- 
sion, while the Jeanne d’Arc in its 
purity of academic faultlessness, 
remained an achievement, almost 
solely artistic. At least that is how 
the contrast affected me, and, not 
being a practising technician, I pre- 
ferred the Sherman. Whereas the 
one exhaled art, the other breathed 
life. For the refinements of artifice 
that distinguish Dubois’s work belong 
exclusively to art; they are not con- 
cerned with, are, indeed, antagonistic 
to, the expression of life. Their con- 
clusive perfection centres one’s atten- 
tion on the technicalities themselves 
and their esthetic allurement. It 
defeats suggestion, for life and char- 
acter are at once too varied and too 
subtle to be thus-included in precise 
limits. They demand for their ex- 
pression a freer method, that, as it 
were, shades off at the edges into 
suggestion which invites the imagina- 
tion to complete the conception. 
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It is this penumbra of expression, 
enveloping the Sherman Group, that 
distinguished it from the clear orb 
of the Jeanne d@’Arc. Some people 
feeling the difference, but not reason- 
ing it out in this way, speak of Saint- 
Gaudens’s work as lacking in style. 
It certainly has not the same kind of 
style as the Frenchman’s work, and 
for the reasons we have been con- 
sidering; but, judged from its own 
standpoint, conception and form are 
cemented by an individuality of 
expression on the artist’s part that 
is of the very essence of style; and 
one of extremely high distinction. 

The Sherman is at once forceful and 
controlled, convincingly sincere; no 
hint of flamboyance disturbs the 
rhythmic nobility of the design; yet 
in character and spirit it suggests an 
irresistible impulse of onward move- 
ment. But it is not impetuous; on 
the contrary, one of solemn intensity, 
as if at the call of a high Fate. Fate 
governs the mind and actions of the 
figures as inevitably as the action of 
a Greek tragedy. The man is even 
greater than himself; he is the chosen 
hand of Destiny. Nor is it from any 
written or spoken word of the artist 
that one has derived this impression; 
still less from any fancy of one’s own 
imagination. It comes to us straight 
from the actual plastic suggestion. 
It is the product of style. 

Nothing, as we know, is_ less 
capable of definition than style; to 
attempt to analyze its ingredients is 
to lose the savor of it. But it is 
capable of interpretation. And, if I 
may attempt it in the case of Saint- 
Gaudens, it is the expression of an 
intellectual as well as of an emotional 
comprehension of his subject. Style 
may be an expression only of the 
artist’s delight in the sensuous al- 
lurement of form, of lines, and planes 
and modulations, reaching a pitch of 
exquisiteness that corresponds to the 
keenness and subtlety of the artist’s 
susceptibility. In Saint-Gaudens’s 
case this delight, experienced by all 
artists, was allied to a profound 
appreciation of the actual subject of 
his study. It was not the mere 
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THE SHERMAN MONUMENT—ENTRANCE TO CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK 


personality that occupied him, but 
the soul of the man as revealed in his 
conduct. His intssition regarding the 
significance of tHe: latter, seems to 
have been exceptionally acute; and 
no less complete, ‘the intellectual com- 
prehension with which he subsequently 
accounted for the intuition. Convic- 
tion realized, he brought to the 
achievement all the resources of his 
art, and the result was an idealization 
of the man and his relation to his 
conditions. But it was his intel- 
lectual comprehension as well as his 
range of emotion and imagination, 
that determined his style. 

I reach this conclusion, for my 
own part, from the effect produced 
upon me by his work, the Lincoln, 
for example. Otherwise how can I 
explain to myself the extraordinary 
uplift that I experience in its presence? 
From the circumstances of my birth 
and bringing-up the conception of 
Lincoln forms no part of my spiritual 
heritage. My admiration for him is 
purely objective; feeling is not in- 
volved. Yet before this statue I 
am conscious of a poignancy of per- 


sonal feeling, a profound exaltation. 

It is not caused by the lifelikeness 
of the face. I have seen other por- 
traits, and a few interested me; but 
nothing more. Still less is it the 
character of the clothes, although to 
men who knew Lincoln they may well 
seem a part of his personality. No, 
it is something deeper. Certainly, 
in part, the rhythmic poise of the 
figure; balanced so marvellously be- 
tween energy and calm; with sug- 
gestion alike of intense, vibrating 
action, and of imperturbability, as 
solid as a rock. In part, also, the 
gravity and sweetness of the bowed 
head, the expression of which is at 
once the culmination and the restart- 
ing point of the rhythmic movement 
that circulates through the figure. 
These impressions move me deeply; 
but there must be something deeper 
and fuller yet. Whence, by degrees, 
the extraordinary realization of min- 
gled majesty and tenderness, of moral 
and mental elevation, of manhood 
touched with what is godlike? For 
it is no longer a matter of feeling only, 
but of something intellectually com- 
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prehended, that has become a part 
of my mental convictions. Without 
prepossessions and so involuntarily 
have I reached this altitude of mind, 
that I must attribute it to something 
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stances, as far as possible, removed 
from ordinary experience. So the 
nude is preferred; in lieu of it fig- 
ures swathed in draperies; char- 
acter, individuality and humanity 
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NIRVANA—THE ADAMS TOMB, ROCK CREEK CEMETERY, WASHINGTON 


more than the emotional appeal of 
the statue. I have discovered init a 
mind, appealing to my mind. It is 
the intellectual grasp of the subject 
in the artist’s own mind, his complete 
comprehension of the qualities of his 
hero, his own profound conviction, 
shaping its expression to a form of 
the ideal, by which I have been 
stimulated. 

It is this superior kind of idealiza- 
tion that is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of Saint-Gaudens’s 
work, for the average studio con- 
ception and treatment of the ideal 
is so meagre and jejune. It is limi- 
ted, for the most part, to the rendering 
of the human form, under circum- 


are rejected in favor of a calculated 
perfection of form, and the effort 
of the artist is expended in adminis- 
tering to the pleasure of sense, with- 
out reference to mind or spirit. 

With this notion of the ideal Saint- 
Gaudens could have had little sym- 
pathy. For to him the ideal meant a 
discovery of the soul in the person 
or event; the rendering of its import 
both to mind and spirit. In this 
higher sense, almost everything that 
came from his hand is an idealization. 
This quality of soul-expression, so 
conspicuous in the best of his portraits 
as well as in his large memorial 
statues, lends a very rare charm to 
his few examples of the female form. 
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One recalls, for instance, the winged 
figure, holding aloft a tablet with the 
words Amor-Caritas. Here there is 
scarcely more than the dawning of 
soul; a maiden’s quiet converse with 
thoughts yet vague, unrealized. But 
the artist has created the type of face 
that to him personified beauty. We 
meet it again in the Victory of the 
Sherman and in the figure in the Rock 
Creek Cemetery, near Washington. 
The face has a high, spiritual fore- 
head, narrowed by the encroachment 
of the hair; a strong angle of brows 
and nose; high cheek-bones, short 
upper lip, a mouth inclined to down- 
ward curves, and a full round chin. 
It is a type, one would say, formed 
of a blend of the Eastern and the 
Middle West, distinctly American. 
In the Amor-—Caritas the suggestion 
ot its spiritual possibility is still 
faint. Not until it reappears in the 
other statues does it attain to 


an authority of expression. 
To Saint-Gaudens the conception 
of Victory had in it the combined 


ideas of anguish and exaltation; as if 
he had had in mind the saying of 
Wellington, that the next saddest 
thing to a defeat is victory. The 
rendering of the head of this figure 
will seem to many of us the most 
purely beautiful of all his creations. 
It is, in the first place, so nobly 
thoroughbred. The proportion it 
bears to the figure, its own lines, and 
the thrill of distinction imparted to 
it by the mingled virility and nervous 
delicacy of the modelling are instinct 
with the most refined nobility. As 
to the expression, it combines lofti- 
ness of purpose, complete self-ob- 
livion, irresistible resolve, a white 
heat of ecstasy, flaming with the pain 
of pity. But how can we capture 
in words its intense spirituality? 
This expression, concentrated in the 
head, pervades the movement of the 
body and the buoyant draperies; 
seems to inspire the very action of the 
horse, and irradiates the grim figure 
' of its rider with the fervor of exalted 
patriotism. 

In comparison with the heightened 
feeling that this victory imparts to 
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the whole composition, the floating 
figure of the Shaw Memorial is in- 
expressive. Inits present form it was 
added at the last moment after the 
conception and execution of the group 
had occupied twelve years. Neither 
in spirit nor design is it an actual in- 
gredient of the composition. Beside 
themagnificent directness and breadth 
of the other figures, its lines are quav- 
ering and confused; in contrast with 
their naturalness the expedient of un- 
naturally suspended draperies strikes 
a discordant note, while the sentiment 
of the form is ineffectual in compari- 
son with the tremendous purpose of 
the soldiers. They, once more, are 
impelled by the momentum of.destiny 
and represent the idealization of the 
soul of a great fact. 

But comparable to the Lincoln in 
directness and simplicity, perhaps 
even exceeding it in impressiveness; 
is the female figure in the Rock Creek 
Cemetery. Trying to define the 
emotion that it idealizes, people have 
given it various titles: Grief, Nirvana, 
The Peace of God, and so forth. But 
the sculptor himself never limited its 
significance by a term; and it is rather 
as some solemn work of music that 
it affects one, with suggestion wholly 
abstract. The memorial bears no 
name ordate. Its immediate purpose 
was to give expression to the im- 
mensity and irreparableness of a 
husband’s bereavement; it became 
through the intensity and scope of 
the artist’s vision a type, universal 
in its import and appeal. 

As usual with Saint-Gaudens’s mon- 
uments, its setting is most impressive. 
To reach the spot the visitor must 
thread his way through the customary 
array of monuments, tolerable, banal 
and distressing, mutually antagonistic 
through lack of privacy, for the rest- 
ing places of our dead are as incon- 
gruously crowded as our cities of the 
living. But presently a narrow open- 
ing in a tall hedge invites to enter. 

One peers in from a motive of curi- 
osity. In an instant it is changed to 
reverence; one is conscious of what 
one has come to seek. We take the 
seat prepared for us, a marble sedile, 
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and find ourselves walled about with 
cypress trees that close us in from 
everything except the sky. In this 
quiet sanctuary the Presence dwells. 
Now, or, it may be, later, we note 
the material details: An upright slab 
of polished granite, in front of which 
upon a rough-hewn rock is the bronze 
seated figure of a woman. A thick, 
coarse drapery, as of sack-cloth, 
covers her from head to foot, leaving 
exposed only a face with closed eyes, 
a clenched hand beneath the chin, 
and a tense arm, visible to the elbow. 
The knees and thighs show gaunt and 
large below the drapery; but under 
its voluminous folds the body seems 
shrivelled, though the line of the 
back is rigid, and the carriage of the 
head high. Elsewhere we have seen 
a face like, and not like, this woman’s. 
She is an older sister of Amor-— 
Caritas, older for she has lived with 
sorrow; older also than that other 
sister Nike, for her sorrow is past. 
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With her everything is past—love 
and hope, peace and the joy that is 
born of pain, the glory that comes 
of conflict, sacrifice, and victory, all 
gone; protest, rebellion, even memory, 
irrevocably gone. Consciousness of 
sensation stilled. What had to be 
has happened and the consequence 
has been received again into the vast 
ocean of the universal cause. 

If art is greatest when it least par- 
takes of the local and the temporary, 
when its suggestion is most purely 
abstract and it invites to moods 
that impinge upon the universal, 
this statue is a great wonder of 
modern art. There is no need to 
compare it with the miracles of the 
past. Every work of art should be 
judged in its relation to the life- 
spirit of its own time. Such is 
peculiarly the test that the most im- 
portant works of Saint-Gaudens 
invite and satisfy; and none of 
them, perhaps, more than this one. 


THE AWAKENING 


I rounp Love years ago, a dimpled sprite, 
Whose outspread wings of gossamer had snared 
A little struggling rainbow, that had dared 

To play too close to Love, in its young flight. 
There, poised upon a sunbeam, wanton, bright, 
He bent to kiss a flower, with body bared, 

And so I caught him, trembling, unprepared, 
And, laughing, held him fast with all my might. 


To-day, he walked beside me on the road, 

With drooping wings—a saddened, old-young child, 
With lips a-quiver and@dull eyes of pain. 

His little hand held mine, yet all things showed 

He longed for freedom, and his old life wild. 

Dear God! how can I set him free again? 


FREDERICK TRUESDELL. 











MY INTERPRETATION OF 
“MACBETH” 
By TOMMASO SALVINI 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN BY DIRCE ST. CYR 


On WN the 

eA of ‘Macbeth’ 

a there is a_ bleak 

and ghastly at- 

mosphere. Shake- 

speare’s genius 

trod upon the far- 

thest bounds of 
nature and passion. 

The definition of the character of 
Macbeth involves, it seems to me, anab- 
solute antithesis to that of the Prince 
of Denmark. If we can define the 
tragedy of ‘‘Hamlet” as illustrating 
the power of thought over action, 
we can describe ‘* Macbeth” as 
indicating the power of action over 
thought. 

Macbeth lived: during a_ period 
when a valorous soldier was more es- 
teemed than gold. Politics, strategy 
and diplomatic negotiations would 
easily surrender to the merit of 
personal courage. It was, no doubt, 
a bloody, ferocious, brutal age, yet 
it had also its virtues: the scrupulous 
observance of all obligations and of 
sworn faith; a genuine admiration 
for valorous deeds and a disposition 
to reward adequately past sérvices 
and all magnanimous and generous 
acts. At that time, the people of 
Scotland, either on account of their 
ignorance or their roaming life, were 
very superstitious and believed in all 
supernatural apparitions. Macbeth, 
though reputed a strong, proud, cour- 
ageous and adventurous soldier, yet 
shared the beliefs of his countrymen. 
This play, like ‘‘Hamlet,” is based 
on fatalism; the appearance of the 


whole play 





witches is the key-note of the develop- 
ment of the tragedy. 

We all agree that Macbeth is a 
remarkable personality. His intense 
energy and high courage to face 
boldly all dangers in the battle-field, 
trusting implicitly in his good fortune, 
have rapidly advanced his fortunes. 
His selfishness is due only to his 
great ambition; and the. more he is 
honored, the more eager he becomes 
to reach his goal. 

The actor who aspires to embody 
the character of Macbeth should first 
of all be endowed with a strong 
physique, so as to represent ade- 
quately his sanguine, nervous tem- 
perament. Possessing this requisite, 
he must carefully study all the del- 
icate shades of this complex nature. 
From the very beginning of th: play 
he should endeavor to get the public 
interested in Macbeth. In fact, the 
first time the hero enters he is at the 
height of his glory, returning victo- 
rious from a battle. The witches, 
hailing him as Glamis, flatter his 
pride; then again, hailing him as 
Cawdor, as King, they startle him 
and arouse his ambition. 


Glamis, and thane of Cawdor! 
The greatest is behind, 


he repeats to himself. Much depends 
on the way these two lines are de- 
livered, to make the audience under- 
stand Macbeth’s real soul. Until the 
moment of the prophecy he has the 
courage of a warrior; but now to his 
courage he adds ambition, and thus 
his true enthusiasm. He shows that 
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all the obstacles he may find in his 
way can not intimidate him, except 
the idea of committing a crime and 
shedding blood without a fair com- 
bat. He says, 
Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 


Macbeth knows that much is at 
stake—his position, the public es- 
teem and the honors he has recently 
received from the king he means 
to murder. The actor should give 
evidence of the horror that -Macbeth 
feels at the thought of committing 
this crime. In the effort to down 
his conscience, he says to himself, 


Come what may, 
Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day. 


These words show also his_ belief 
in Fate. But would a man like 
Macbeth, who is used to defy all 
dangers, at the end be overcome by 
any obstacle? No; incited by his 
ambition, with all his strength he 
plans for the killing of the king, even 
before he meets Lady Macbeth. He 
is thirsty for honors, and in order to 
be king is ready to sacrifice all lives. 
In the following words we perceive 
his feeling: 
Stars, hide your fires! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires. 


In his wife, Macbeth finds his 
twin soul; she reads well his inner 
thoughts and encourages his ‘black 
and deep desires.” As soon as Lady 
Macbeth receives the letter from her 
husband informing her of the witches’ 
prophecy she also plots the crime, 
and is anxious for his return, that 
she may persuade him to it, showing 
him how easily it can be done. She 
tells him to 


look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under ’t. 


To my mind, Lady Macbeth is not 
really ambitious; she is a wicked 
woman of tremendous intellectual 
power, the very personification of 
evil. 

At the time of the murder, Macbeth 


fears fora moment. These two lines 
will explain his state of mind: 


If ’t were done when ’t is done, then ’t 
were well 
It were done quickly. 


The success of this scene depends 
much on Lady Macbeth. She should 
with all her devilish soul, without 
making it burlesque, instigate and 
persuade him to commit the murder. 
She tells him she would be ready 
to do the crime herself, and later she 
puts her courage to the test by 
staining her hands with Duncan's 
blood; she calls her husband foolish 
and bitterly reproaches him for his 
stupid hallucinations. 

In Shakespeare’s plays we some- 
times find scenes laid in peculiar 
places wholly unadapted to what is 
going on and thus causing the situa- 
tion to appear unreal. For instance, 
after Macbeth has committed the 
crime, would he come and tell his 
impressions in such a public place as 
the courtyard of his castle, where 
he could easily be heard at any 
moment? Why, the first thing that 
a man would do in such a case would 
be to go to some remote place, where 
no human being could trace his 
murder. 

After Macbeth has killed the king, 
he becomes frightened and_ begins 
to see apparitions. He desires peace, 
but not atonement, for he is not 
repentant. It is true that the ghost 
of Banquo and that of his son make 
him delirious, yet these phantoms 
kindly confront him, exalt him! We 
cannot say he is afraid of them; no, 
he is only perturbed; he would rather 
lie down in peace with the murdered 
Duncan than have those sleepless 
nights. In Act v, when the Doctor 
talking with him says, 


Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself, 


Macbeth answers: 


Throw physic to the dogs! 
I'll none of it! 


This shows plainly that he is not 


repentant or remorseful. He defies 
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these visions, fights them, and with 
his strong will for a time subdues 
them. There is real greatness in 
this ambitious, bloody man! 

An actor able to portray all these 
changes in Macbeth’s character may 
be assured of a complete success. 

In my version, I always omitted 
the ghost of Banquo, in the banquet 
scene, because I thought it more im- 
pressive to make my audience feel 
that I alone saw the ghost. 

Like Achilles, Macbeth has _ his 
vulnerable side. In our time, who 
would believe that a forest could be 
removed to another place? Who 
would have faith that children born 
before their time have the strength 
to knock down a giant? Macbeth 
believes all this; superstition is his 
weakness; it discourages and _ pros- 
trates him. His hallucinations be- 
come uncontrolled, and his reign 
a reign of terror. Like a ferocious 
lion, he will fight to the end. He 
reasons thus: ‘‘You must be ready 
to succumb to your destiny and die 
on the battle-field, like a courageous 
man, as you always were; your ex- 
cessive ambition has ruined your 
heart and intellect. Even if every- 
one imprecates you, yet make all 
admire you.” This ferocious usurper 
of Scotland’s throne is a majestic 
figure. 

The first time I read this tragedy, 
I expected to see the sleep-walking 
scene played by Macbeth, instead of 
his wife. This scene occurs at the 
beginning of the fifth act, and not 
until the gentlewoman and the doctor 
converse together are we aware of the 
change in Lady Macbeth’s character, 
and of the illness that has made her 
weak. A woman so brutal in her 
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conception and so resolute in her 
projects—how could she at once lose 
She who was capable 


steadfastness? 
of saying— 


I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked my nipple from his boneless 
gums 

And dashed the brains out— 


such a woman is capable of commit- 
ting any crime, without losing her 
impassiveness! I should have pre- 
ferred not to see her, even in sleep, 
wash her hands of the murder of 
Duncan; her wicked personality would 
have appeared still greater. 

I do not believe that Shakespeare 
meant the sleep-walking scene for 
Lady Macbeth. Have you not noticed 
how precise the famous writer was in 
drawing his characters? He always 
tried to keep them in the same light, 
from beginning to end. To my 
mind it seems impossible that Lady 
Macbeth should collapse like that; 
instead, it would be more natural 
in Macbeth. I found this scene so 
unnatural that I cut it out in my 
version. 

The explanation may be something 
like this: In Shakespeare’s day there 
were no women players. Perhaps 
some of the actors were not satis- 
fied with the length of their respect- 
ive parts. Shakespeare, to keep the 
peace, may have shortened Macbeth’s 
speeches and given them to some- 
body else. 

The tragedy of Macbeth is a sub- 
lime display of tragic passion, a 
pathetic picture of fate and evil con- 
quering good. There is no moral; 
but without doubt, this play may be 
regarded as the greatest work of 
dramatic literature. 
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=O be in London is 
to be in society. 
Each invitation 
accepted brings 
two more, with an 
ultimate result like 
that of the old- 
fashioned ‘‘chain 
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Having thoughtlessly begun a social 
career, I suddenly found my London 
carpeted with crimson velvet. And 
by insidious processes, and by reason 
of the advance of summer, the velvet 
carpet magically transformed itself 
into country-house lawns, the only dif- 
ference being that the green velvet 
carpet was of a-richer pile. 

I had determined to accept no 
country-house’‘invitations. The some- 
what ample length and breadth of 
London itself was all the England I 


desired, and this I absorbed as fast 
as | could; my only difficulty being 
that I could not live nimbly enough. 

But like the historic gentleman who 
“loved but was lured away,” I was 
invited to a Saturday afternoon garden 
party in the country, and, under pres- 
sure of argument by some cherished 
friends, I consented to go. 

The garden party, unlike Sheridan, 
was seventy miles away; but I learned 
that it would be a ty pical English 
garden party of the three-volume 
sort, and though it necessitated a 
week-end stay, and concomitant lug- 
gage bothers, I stoically prepared to 
see it through. 

I was to meet my Cherished Friends, 
who were none other than the Wag 
O’ The World and his Wife, at Vic- 
toria Station. 

This, of itself, was a worth-while 
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experience, for meeting friends at a 
London station is always exciting. 
To begin with, they are never there. 
You rush madly about from one 
ridiculous, inadequate ticket wicket 
to another,—from one absurd, in- 
adequate waiting-room to another, 
and then you think that after all 
they must have said Charing Cross. 

Then you forget them, and become 
absorbed in watching the comic op- 
era crowd of Week-Enders, in their 
neat travelling-suits of beflounced 
muslin, frilly lace scarfs and stout 
boots. 

Wandering about in the luggage- 
room, I suddenly chanced upon my 
friends calmly sitting on their own 
boxes, and looking as if they had been 
evicted for not paying their rent. 

And such a multiplicity of luggage 
as they had! I had contented my- 
self with one box of goodly propor- 
tions, but my Cherished Friends 
had no less than twelve pieces of 
the varying patterns of enamelled 
blackness and pig-skinned brownness 
which only England knows. 

“Why sit ye here idle?” I de- 
manded. 

“We await the psychical mo- 
ment,” responded the Wag O’ The 
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World; ‘‘you see they won’t stick our 
luggage sooner than ten minutes 
before train time, and they ’re not 
allowed to stick it later than five 
minutes before train time. The game 
is to catch a porter between those 
times.”’ 

The game seemed not only difficult 
but impossible, for the porters were 
not only elusive but for the most part 
invisible. Preoccupied-looking men 
strolled about with a handful of la- 
bels and a pastepot, but could not 
be induced to decorate our luggage 
therewith. 

“The principle is all wrong!” I 
declared. ‘‘It is absurd for one to 
be such a slave to one’s luggage. 
Somebody ought to invent a trunk 
with legs and intelligence, that would 
run after us,—instead of our running 
after it!” 

“Even that would not be neces- 
sary,” responded the Wag O’ The 
World, in his mild way; “‘if somebody 
would only invent a porter with legs 
and intelligence, it would fulfil all 
requirements.” 

Now this is the strange part: 

Though there were more than a 
thousand people waiting to have 
their luggage stuck (i.e. labelled), and 
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though there were but few of the 
invisible porters, yet everybody was 
properly stuck, and started when the 
train did! 

The next entertainment was the 
securing of an entire compartment 
for our party of three. This is al- 
ways accomplished in England, but 
by many devious and often original 
devices. 

“T’ve thought of a good plan which 
I’ve never tried yet,’ observed the 
Wag O’ The World, ‘‘to get a com- 
partment to one’s self. That is, to 
invent some collapsible rubber peo- 
ple—like balloon pigs, you know— 
that may be carried in the pocket, and 


LOOKING AS IF THEY HAD BEEN EVICTED FOR 


NOT PAYING THEIR RENT 


when necessary. 


blown up for use 
Three or four of these, when blown 
up, and placed in the various seats, 


would fool any guard. And if one 
were shaped like a baby, with a 
crying arrangement that would work 
mechanically, the others would not 
be needed.”’ 

This plan was ingenious, but, like 
everything else in England, unnec- 
essary. It is one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the English 
that nothing is absolutely necessary 
to their well-being or happiness. If 
anything is omitted or mislaid, it is 
not missed but promptly forgotten, 
and no harm done, 
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After an hour or two of pleasant 
travel through the hop-poled scenery 
of south eastern England, we reached 
a place with one of those absurd names 
which always suggest Edward Lear's 
immortal lyrics, where we must needs 
change cars. 

My Cherished Friends strolled along 
the length of the platform to the 
luggage van, and judiciously selected 
such boxes as they cared to claim; 
though I am sure they did not get 
all of their own, and acquired a few 
belonging to other passengers. | 
easily picked out my own American 
trunk, and, surrounded by our spoil, 
we stood on the platform while the 
train wandered on. 

Atter a long, but by no means 
tedious, wait there appeared on 
the other side of the platform a 
toy railroad train, so amateurish 
that it looked like one drawn by 
achild on a slate. 

We were put into a box-stall, 
and locked in. The ridiculous 
little contraption bobbled along 
its track, and finally stopped in 
the middle of a beautiful land- 
scape, and we jumped out to 
become part of it. 

The barouche of our hostess 
awaited us, with still life in the 
shape of liveried attendants. A 
huge wagon awaited the luggage, 
which had mysteriously dumped 
itself out of the train, and we 
were whisked away to the Garden 
Party. 

Partly to be polite, and partly 
because I could n’t help it, I remarked 
on the marvellous beauty of the 
country. 

The Wag O’ The World enthusiasti- 
cally agreed with me. ‘‘But, Emily,” 
he said, “if you could only see this 
same country in the spring! These 
lanes are walled on either side with 
the pink bloom of the may,—and 
the wild flowers e 

Tears stood in the blue eyes of the 
Wag, at the mere thought of spring 
in Kent, and I realized at last why 
English poets have sometimes written 
poems about Spring. 

We passed through the village, 
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one of those tiny hamlets which 
acquire merit only by age and lo- 
cal tradition. The Happy Villagers 
stared at us with just the correct 
degree of bucolic curiosity, and 
we rolled on through the lodge gates, 
and along the winding, beautiful 
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loose in radant absurdities, which she 
wears with the absolute self-satis- 
faction born of the knowledge that 
in the matter of feminine adornment 
England is the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

The Garden Party proceeded with 
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ENGLISH PEOPLE HAVE ORIGINAL IDEAS OF POSING 


avenue to the house. In every di- 
rection stretched wide lawns of per- 
fect grass, that probably acquired its 
uppish look when William the Con- 
queror trod it. 

We were met by no humanity of 
our own stamp, but were shown to 
our room by benevolent-minded facto- 
tums, and gently advised to prepare 
for the Garden Party. 

With the exception of entertain- 
ments of a public nature, I have never 
seen so beautiful and elaborate an 
affair. The guests, to the number of 
two hundred, came from all the coun- 
try round, some in equipages drip- 
ping with ancestral glory, and some 
in motor-cars reeking with modern 
wealth. : 

The women’s costumes wereof them- 
selves a study. The Englishwoman’s 
dress often inclines to the bizarre, 
and at a garden féte she lets herself 


the regularity of clock-work. The 
invitations read from four till six, 
and promptly at four the whole two 
hundred guests arrived. This occa- 
sioned no confusion, and the hostess 
greeted them with a neatness and 
despatch equalling that of our own 
Presidential receptions. 

The guests then conversed in ami- 
able groups on the lawn, while a 
band of musicians in scarlet and gold 
uniforms played popular airs. 

All were then marshalled into a 
huge marquee, of dimensions exceed- 
ing our largest circus tent. Here, 
a Lucullian feast was served at small 
tables, and the country gentry, in 
their vague, involuntary way, am- 
ply satisfied their healthy English 
appetites. 

After the feast, the assemblage 
was rounded up into a compact au- 
dience, to witness the performance 
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of a troupe of Pierrots. The antics 
of these mountebanks, with accom- 
panying songs and dances, were ap- 
preciatively applauded, and _ then, 
as it was six o'clock, the assemblage 
dissolved and vanished, almost with 
the rapidity of a bursting bubble. 

To my easily flustered American 
mentality, it all seemed like a feat 
of magic; and I looked in amazement 
at my hostess, who, after the departure 
of the last guest, was as composed 
and serene as if she had entertained 
but a single guest. And like the 
insubstantial pageant faded, it left 
not a rack behind. More magic dis- 
solved the tent, the band-stand, the 
Pierrots’ platform, and all other in- 
criminating evidence, and then, with 
true English forgetfulness, the gar- 
den party was a thing of the past, 
and dinner was toward. 

The house-party numbered forty, 
and, after exchanging the filmy finery 
of the garden garb for the more 
gorgeous regalia demanded by can- 
dle-light, the guests repaired to the 
stately dining-hall. Of course, re- 


paired is the only verb of locomotion 
befitting the occasion. 


Sunday passed like a _ beautiful 
day-dream. The English have a 
great respect for the Sabbath day, 
and, perhaps as a reward for this, the 
weather on Sunday is usually perfect. 
It is not incumbent on guests to go 
to church, but it is considered rather 
nice of them to do so—especially if, 
as happened in this instance, the old 
church is on the estate where one is 
visiting. Nor is it any hardship to 
sit in an old carved high-backed pew 
that has belonged to the family for 
ages. 

Sabbath amusements are of a mild 
nature, one of the favourites being 
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photography. English people have 
original ideas of posing, and any one 
who can invent a new mode of group- 
ing his subjects is looked upon as a 
hero. 

Aside from Lord Nelson’s declara- 
tion, if there is one thing that Eng- 
land expects, it is Tea; and tea she 
gets every day. But of all the vari- 
ous modes of conducting the function, 
the out-of-door Tea at a country 
house is probably the most delightful. 

The appointments are the per- 
fection of wicker, china and silver, 
but it is the local color and surround- 
ings that count most. 

I cease to wonder that the English 
are only vaguely interested in their 
viands, for who could definitely con- 
sider the flavor of tea when in full 
view was a rising terrace leading to a 
magnificent old mansion of the cor- 
rect and approved period of archi- 
tecture, and covered with ivy that 
may have been planted by an His- 
torical Character? or, looking in an- 
other direction, one could perceive 
a formal garden, with fountain and 
sun-dial; another turn of the head 
brought into view a unique rose 
orchard, unmatched even in England; 
while toward the only point of the 
compass left, rolled hills and dales 
that made many an English land- 
scape painter famous. 

Add to this the inconsequent and 
always delightful small-talk of Eng- 
lish society, spiced here and there 
by their dreadful expletive, ‘‘My 
word!” and enlivened by the English 
humor, which is, to those who care 
for it, the most truly humorous 
thing on earth,—and I, for one, am 
quite ready to concede that these 
conditions combine to make after- 
noon Tea a Spangle of Existence. 
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23 HE building of the 

4 chapel on the Hill 
of the Arrow Mak- 
ers was for Mr. 
Bisbee, the Rev- 
erend Horatio Bis- 
bee, who had that 
matter in charge, 
an abounding means of grace. At 
the time, to be sure, he thought it 
the very devil—although he was not 
the man to say so. But in after 
years the structure stood for him as 
a monument to many things that 
might have remained sealed to him 
had he staid happily at home in 
lowa. And it even became his to 
arrive at the somewhat rare realiza- 
tion that it is well for a man to be 
able to say of himself, “‘There are 
more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio. ji 
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The first of them was the Pasha 


to whom the ground belonged. He 
lived in a tumble-down konak with 
nothing but divine providence and 
three thin props to keep him from 
sliding into the street, and he ought 
to have been delighted to get rid of 
such a draughty, rambling old fire- 
trap for nothing. Whereas he pre- 
tended that he loved every unpainted 
board on the place, where his fathers 
had lived ever since the Conquest 
and where his sons should have lived 
after him, if—that 7f was the meas- 
ure of his unreasonableness. For 
he also pretended that everything 
had been spoiled for him by these un- 
circumcised barbarians who had come 
and planted their infernal printing 
presses at his ear. How could you 
take a nap between meals, how could 
you sip a coffee in peace, how could 


you look after your rose-bushes— 
janum !—when your light was dark- 
ened by a vast pesthouse in which 
the Christians were already tasting 
their portion of the world to come, 
and which resounded from noon to 
noon as with the torments of the 
damned? And then they said they 
merely wished to do good! Let 
them therefore pay the Pasha’s price. 
Which they did, with much ¢rum- 
bling, being more anxious for his 
konak than his company. Only it 
was many days before Mr. Bisbee, 
being fresh from his native land, 
learned that a Pasha’s price is not 
necessarily the one he proposes tor 
you, or that when a Pasha says yes 
he expresses a courteous desire of not 
injuring your feelings, rather than 
any intention of keeping his word. 
And according to the lights of Iowa 
it was somewhat difficult to make 
out what numberless cups of coffee— 
Mr. Bisbee thought them very nasty 
at first, too,—and endless disquisitions 
on the culture of roses had to do with 
a matter of real estate. Then the 
Pasha had a pet cheetah that some- 
body had brought him from Persia, 
and whenever you went into the 
place the creature would jump at 
you as if he meant to tear you limb 
from limb. He was quite capable of 
it, too—although he merely wanted 
to rub against your legs, purring 
affectionately, like the big cat he was. 
But as he sometimes knocked you 
over, and as the purr of a hunting- 
leopard sounds unpleasantly like a 
buzz-saw, the reverend Horatio did 
not encourage the beast’s advances. 
Which perceiving, the Pasha seldom 
failed to call in the cheetah at delicate 
points in the negotiation. 

It came in time to an end, as even 
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Oriental negotiations will—only to 
plunge the unhappy man of God into 
another, involving yet more harassing 
delays and more fantastic processes 
of law. This was the affair of the 
Arrow Makers. Mr. Bisbee, born in 
a land where great companies tremble 
before small inventors who take 
thought day and night how to ruin 
them, made the mistake of thinking 
that the Arrow Makers, whose pros- 
perity might be supposed to have 
been affected by the not altogether 
recent invention of gunpowder, could 
safely be ignored—even if they did 
happen to carry on their occupation 
in certain black vaults that yawned 
upom the steps of the street and in- 
cidentally held up that edge of the 
Pasha’s garden. But he learned be- 
fore he was through with them that 
an ancient and honorable guild enjoys 
powers of resistance, quite independ- 
ent of the transitory human inven- 
tions which may happen to have as- 
sisted at its birth. For the Arrow 
Makers delicately intimated that the 


Pasha’s title to a large part of his 
estate rested chiefly on their own 


complaisance—which might well take 
on a different color when it became a 
question of ghiaours. It was clear 
that the Pasha had not owned the 
earth under his garden, down to the 
buffalo who holds the world on his 
back. What, therefore, was to pre- 
vent the Arrow Makers, in the natural 
expansion of trade, from building 
as many stories as they pleased 
on their own foundations? So, for 
the sake of future peace, it became 
necessary to buy the air over the 
Arrow Makers’ heads, right up to 
the moon! 

When these transactions were at 
last brought to a close Mr. Bisbee 
breathed again. Never had his en- 
ergy so spent itself in vain against 
forces as invulnerable as the shadow 
of the minaret that swept daily across 
his premises. But if his exasperated 
bewilderment gave him a new view of 
the magnitude of the missionary en- 
terprise, it also sharpened his zeal. 
He thanked God that he was now 
master on his own ground, and that 
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the cry of the muezzin should pres- 
ently be answered by the sound of 
Christian bells. He likewise went so 
far in disloyalty toward his native 
land as to be secretly thankful that he 
had neither eight-hour laws nor labor 
unions to cope with. But it was 
not long before he would have taken 
a walking delegate to his bosom as a 
brother. For the poor young man, 
alas, reared as he had been in Cal- 
vinistic ideas of bribery and corrup- 
tion, had yet to acquire the art of 
adjusting himself to the exigencies 
of surveillance by an alien police; and 
as for his workmen—! To the eye 
of their unhappy employer they ap- 
peared far fitter to destroy the house 
of God than to build it. Not only 
were they as unlikely a band of ruf- 
fians as ever lay in ambush, but the 
confusion of Babel reigned amongst 
them. Mr. Bisbee, painfully picking 
up what he understood to be the 
language of the country, discovered 
that there were apparently as many 
languages of the country as there 
were inhabitants. He also discov- 
ered that with each language went 
a different set of habits and preju- 
dices, the most obstinate of which 
were of a religious nature. This was 
to the practical young missionary 
a ridiculous and intolerable state of 
affairs. If the benighted creatures 
must go following after strange gods 
why could they not do it like sensible 
beings on the first day of the week. 
instead of dropping incontinently to 
their knees at all hours of the day, 
leaving him short-handed when he 
most needed them? The worst of it, 
though, was a mysterious but in- 
expugnabletradition that bound down 
each of them to one kind of work 
alone,. There was to him nothing 
against nature in setting a Persian to 
dig or an Armenian to drive a donkey. 
But he began to understand how 
inalterable were the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians when he attempted 
that feat. In fact the sole point in 
which the men were at one was that 
they were all as deliberate as oxen 
and as wedded to the ways of their 
ancestors. Their energetic employer 
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would sometimes snatch a tool from 
one of them, in order to show how 
the thing should be done. But 
they were insensible to the force of 
example. Such exhibitions were for 
them merely examples of Western ec- 
centricity—to be gravely applauded, 
like the struggles of a child with 
the laws of gravitation, or to be 
condoned with private tappings of 
the brow, but not to be emulated. 
When searched, haltingly, for reasons, 
they would answer: ‘It may be that 
Americans do so. Let them, and 
God be with: them. As for us, we 
do so.” And there was an end of the 
matter. 

There was not altogether an end 
of the matter, however, for there 
was always something new. The men 
were as incalculable as children— 
they had a way, indeed, of address- 
ing their square-jawed young master, 
at moments of expostulation, as their 
father and their mother,—and as full 
of superstitions as a pomegranate of 
seeds. One day, for instance, after 
digging had begun, they uncovered in 
one corner of the grounds a lot of 
skeletons. Whereupon they ran gib- 
bering away and everything came to 
a standstill. It was only when a Jew 
happened along and obligingly offered 
to remove the bones that the men con- 
sented to be appeased. It was not 
very clear to Mr. Bisbee what the 
Jew wanted of a lot of skulls, or how 
the rude coins that rattled about in 
each one, and the earthenware lamps 
beside them, would pay for the 
trouble of carrying them away. He 
had read at college, of course, that it 
was once the fashion to put a coin 
into the mouth of a dead man, to pay 
his passage to the other world; but 
he was less interested in such hea- 
thenish customs than in planting 
the seed of the Word. And how the 
Word was to be planted by such un- 
sanctified hands, and in such a soil, 
was often more than he could see. 
It was a mystery, for that matter, 
that the Pasha had ever succeeded in 
raising so much as a single heathen 
rose. The whole subsoil of the gar- 
den was one mass of rubble, made 
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up of bits of marble, of pottery, of 
broken glass and crusted metal, all 
so fine and dry that it would run like 
sand. And a faint strange odor 
came up from it, which was very 
unpleasant to Mr. Bisbee and made 
him desperately homesick for the 
sweet tilth of his native State. 

It appeared, however, that others 
did not look upon the matter quite 
as he did. Which, indeed, became 
the next source of his troubles. After 
the Jew had carried away the bones 
and the coins and the lamps, and 
even the big tiles forming the curious 
triangular concavities in which these 
objects had lain, a Greek turned up 
who evinced as much curiosity in the 
proceedings as if they had been any 
of his business. He was the more 
perplexing to deal with because he 
was a gentlemanly sort of fellow—he 
called himself a member of the Hel- 
lenic Archzological Syllogos, whatever 
that might be—and knew English 
very well. The reverend Horatio 
had never imagined that a Greek 
could seem so civilized. This one 
was particluarly interested to learn 
the nature of the building to be 
erected—Mr. Bisbee was a little at 
a loss to answer his question as to 
its architecture,—for he said that 
the place had once been the site of 
a Byzantine monastery, and before 
that of a pagan temple—to Aphro- 
dite or somebody. He also explained 
the nature of the soil, as being due 
not only to the natural effect of time 
but to the fact that the city had been 
so often sacked—by the Persians 
in the fifth century before Christ, by 
Septimius Severus in the second 
century after, by the Venetians and 
Franks of the fourth crusade and by 
the Turks in 1453. He nevertheless 
declared himself as certain that price- 
less relics of antiquity still remained 
to be discovered—witness the pre- 
Christian necropolis that had lain 
undisturbed at a higher level than 
centuries of subsequent building and 
rebuilding. Although of the treas- 
ures for which the emperors had ran- 
sacked Italy and Greece so many had 
been carried away or destroyed, a 
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great many must have been over- 
looked or buried, particularly in 1453. 
For this reason, and because the op- 
portunity was so unusual—since 
the government did not permit exca- 
vation—he begged that Mr. Bisbee 
would give away no more arche- 
ological finds to the first Jew who 
happened to ask for them. Every 
spadeful of the soil of a city whose 
walls had first been raised by Apollo 
and Poseidon, and which had kept 
alive the Attic torch for the kindling 
of the Renaissance, was precious—as 
a citizen of so enlightened a country 
as the one to which Mr. Bisbee be- 
longed was of course the first to ap- 
preciate. And the Syllogos would be 
only too happy to accept the custody 
of whatever might be found in the 
course of digging. 

It is the historian’s pleasure to 
record that Mr. Bisbee eventually 
became sensible, in his degree, to the 
strange eloquence of antiquity, which 
may speak to men more loudly than 
living tongues. But at the time of 
our tale he was far from agreeing 
with his learned and somewhat prolix 
friend as to the value of the soil of 
Constantinople. It struck him, on 
the contrary, that soil so utterly val- 
ueless he had never seen. And he 
was less impressed by the antiquity 
of the town than by the fact that it 
was an extremely dirty and disagree- 
able place, inhabited by persons 
primitive, godless and discouraging 
to the last degree, whom the Most 
High in his providence had mysteri- 
ously appointed for the trying of 
happier nations. Why then should 
he spend his valuable time, already 
so trespassed upon, in collecting the 
relics of a heathen past—especially 
when his business was the building 
of a house to the confusion of the 
heathen? So his relations with the 
representative of the Hellenic Ar- 
cheological Syllogos became a trifle 
strained. It is true enough that cer- 
tain fragments of iridescent glass, cer- 
tain bits of marble decorated with 
patterns of grape-vine, certain ancient 
bricks stamped with the names of 
emperors, certain battered cavitals 
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intricately carved with birds and 
basket-work, to say nothing of a few 
odd coins, a little broken pottery, and 
a miscellaneous collection of limbs 
in human semblance, passed into 
the possession of that erudite body. 
But differences of opinion as to these 
specimens were not rare. And there 
Was in particular a matter of a 
marble statue, almost perfectly pre- 
served, with so indecent a lack of 
raiment that the reverend Horatio 
accepted the judgment of heaven 
when the men managed to smash the 
thing in trying to haul it out. He 
accordingly allowed them to break it 
up for lime, for whose uses they ap- 
parently had knowledge of the value 
of marble. Which became the cause 
of open rupture between himself and 
the Greek. When this polite gentle- 
man found what had happened he 
quite lost his head and said unpardon- 
able things about barbarians to whom 
the city of Apollo and Poseidon was 
nothing: even Turks were better, for 
they at least existed in 1453 and they 
had some color of religion for destroy- 
ing statues. The honest Bisbee, for 
his part, was free to admit that Apollo 
and Poseidon were very little to him. 
For the rest, having a Christian 
example to set, he refrained from 
exposing his own views as to bar- 
barians. But he ordered the Croat 
at the gate to exclude, thereafter, all 
persons unconnected with the work. 


II 


On the day after this incident Mr. 
Bisbee was not surprised to learn 
that speech was desired of him. He 
thought it probable that the Greek 
would object to being turned away, 
and possible that he might have a 
few apologies to make. So, not 
without an inward sense of magna- 
nimity, the young man consented to 
an interview. He accordingly did 
feel a certain surprise when two 
persons waited upon him—the sole 
resemblance of either of whom to the 
member of the Hellenic Archeological 
Syllogos was that the elder had been 
almost equally in evidence from the 
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beginning of the work. This was an 
Armenian of some age, rather bent 
and shabby, who had attracted Mr. 
Bisbee’s attention by reason of the 
excessive leisure he seemed to enjoy 
and the excessive politeness, border- 
ing upon the obsequious, with which 
he never failed to salute the director 
of the works. These characteristics, 
and a certain furtiveness of eye, had 
not particularly commended him to 
that straightforward gentleman, who 
sometimes found time to wonder why 
a man apparently in need of work 
did n't go out and hunt for it instead 
of watching a lot of lazy lummocks 
dig a hole in the ground. So the 
missionary felt small pleasure in the 
honor now done him; and, although 
the man had interfered with his opera- 
tions as little as a silent spectator 
could, he made up his mind to deny 
any request for the lifting of the 
embargo. 

The man did not, however, make 
any such request. He merely intro- 
duced his son, a small dark youth with 
a flat head and a quantity of black 
fuzz about his face, and the two pro- 
ceeded to inform themselves -with 
great minuteness as to the state of 
Mr. Bisbee’s health and that of his 
entire acquaintance. The missionary, 
who abominated roundabout ways, 
was not mollified by this courtesy. 
It came to him, as he recollected how 
many of his valuable minutes had 
been wasted in one way and another, 
that to love one’s neighbor as oneself 
was more of an affair in Constanti- 
nople than it used to be in Iowa. 
And while there was little to choose 
between his present neighbors—whose 
mutual rivalries and pretensions often 
amused him, since they were all poor 
heathen together—it likewise came to 
him that his Armenian neighbor was 
perhaps the hardest of all to love. 
This should not have been the case 
with regard to a people supposed to 
have special claims upon a lover of 
liberty—apart from the fact that 
among the heterogeneous driftwood 
of the empire they furnished the 
timber most apt for conversion. But 
there was something about these two 
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—about their strange eyes, about 
their strong Semitic noses, about the 
very way in which they sat on the 
edges of their chairs with hands folded 
and feet tucked under the rounds— 
something unctuous and exotic and 
incurably Oriental, that aroused in 
their host, in spite of himself, that 
race feeling which slumbers so near 
the surface of civilization. Upon 
such a mood therefore did the younger 
at least so far approach his point as 
to throw out, in tolerable enough 
English: 

‘““Mr. Bisbee”—he pronounced it 
Muster Busbee, giving full value to 
the final e’s—‘‘my father has some- 
thing to tell you. He says: will you 
give him your word?” 

“Give him my word?” inquired 
the missionary, not a little puzzled. 
“What do you mean?” 

““T mean,’’ answered the youth, 
“that you will not say what he tells.”’ 

“Why, I will of course keep any 
confidence you may wish to make,” 
said Mr. Bisbee rather stiffly. ‘“‘But 
I must ask you,” he added, “‘to be 
as brief as possible.” 

Had the young Armenian been 
able to read his host’s state of mind 
he might have taken more pains to 
suit his own action to that gentleman’s 
word. As it was, being absorbed by 
what he had to say, he first gazed 
steadfastly at Mr. Bisbee for some mo- 
ments and then uttered with great 
deliberation: 

“Mr. Bisbee, our family is very 
old.”” After which announcement he 
paused again before going on to add: 
“The Turks are now our masters, 
but we have lived here longer than 
they. They are here only from 1453. 
We are here from the time of Leo 
the Fifth, the Emperor.” 

If this name touched no responsive 
chord in the memory of a gentleman 
who happened to be better acquainted 
with the rulers of Israel than with 
those of the Eastern Empire, the 
date which the young man mentioned, 
and the air with which he mentioned 
it, quickened in Mr. Bisbee a dor- 
mant irritation. It seemed to him 
that these people had 1453 on the 
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brain. One would think that nothing 
had happened since then! Appar- 
ently for them, indeed, nothing 


had. They lived one and all in old, 
dead, forgotten, exploded things. He 
could hardly conceal a contempt 
which suddenly swelled up in him. 

“That is very interesting,’ he 
said, ‘‘but I hardly have time to hear 
the story of your family this morning.”’ 

The youth was unperturbed. 

‘Mr. Bisbee,” he went on, “‘be- 
cause we are old we know many 
things. We know things about this 
land you have bought.”’ 

The remark was hardly the one to 
stem Mr. Bisbee’s ebbing patience. 

“So did a Greek gentleman who 
spent some days here,’”’ he observed 
with a touch of asperity. “I heard 
all about it from him.” 

The youth smiled a little and ex- 
changed a guttural word with his 
father. Then he said: 

‘‘We know more than the Greek.” 

If this declaration was even less 
happily conceived than the preceding, 
its effect was tempered for Mr. Bisbee 
by the impressiveness with which 
it was uttered. He scarcely knew 
whether to be irritated or amused at 
the air of mystery which his inter- 
locutor chose to maintain. 

“Well,” he inquired, “‘what do you 
know?” 

The youth took another of his 
pauses before answering. 

‘We know this’—and glancing 
over his shoulder at the door he went 
on in a lowered voice: ‘‘When you 
have dug fifteen feet, twenty feet, 
perhaps twenty-five feet, you will find 
an iron door. When you open the 
iron door you will find steps. When 
you go down the steps you will find 
a passage, leading south and west.” 

Again there was a silence. In it 
Mr. Bisbee looked from one to the 
other of his visitors, whose eyes were 
upon him with an unpleasant fixity 
of gaze. : 

“You do seem to know a good 
deal!”” he exclaimed with a smile. 
‘Where did you happen to pick up 
this interesting information?” 

‘““My father told me,” answered 
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the youth ingenuously. ‘‘His father 
told him, and his father told him, and 
his father told him—back to 1453.” 

That was enough for the gentle- 
man from Iowa. He rose and pushed 
away his chair: 

“You are very entertaining, young 
man, but unfortunately I have many 
calls upon my time. If you will 
kindly excuse me e 

The two, who remained seated, ex- 
changed a startled look. 

“Mr. Bisbee, please!’’ begged the 
younger. “I do not speak well. I 
try to tell you. This passage went 
underground from a monastery which 
was once here to the Palace of the 
Senate. And in it you will find 
many things. They were put there 
by the Emperor Constantine, in 1453, 
to keep them from the Turks. Our 
ancestor helped. The Emperor and 
the others were killed.” 

This disconnected speech, uttered 
more rapidly than the rest, and with 
a curious excitement about it, puzzled 
Mr. Bisbee not a little. 

“Well, what of that?” he 
manded. 

The Armenian bent forward: 

“We only ask: give us half !” 

The fellow was so comical, with 
his black fuzz and his melodramatic 
air and his tucked-up legs, that Bisbee 
burst out laughing. 

‘“‘Oh, you mean buried treasures? 
The Arabian Nights, and the Spanish 
Armadas, and Captain Kidd, and that 
sort of thing! Well, I don’t know 
what your game is, but I guess I don’t 
go in on it. Good-bye.” 

And he made for the door. But 
the older Armenian, whose strange 
eyes looked stranger than ever, si- 
lently reached out and caught him 
by the coat, while the younger darted 
in front of him. 

“Mr. Bisbee! I beg you!” he cried, 
clasping his hands before his face. 
“It is so! We know! For four hundred 
years we have watched this place, 
waiting, waiting, the father telling 
the son, the son. telling his son! It 
has belonged always to Turks, who 
did not know. And they have not 
treated us as the emperors did. 
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They have spit upon us, they have 
robbed us, they have massacred us— 
there is nothing they have not done 
to us! But we have waited! For 
four hundred years we have watched 
and waited! And now at last this 
place has come again into the hands 
of Christians—and of the Christians 
who have been our only friends! So 
we tell you! You might not find it, 
but we tell you! And because we 
tell you, only give us half! Ah, you 
have no idea! There is gold—gold— 
gold! There are jewels! There are 
treasures of the church! There are 
statues of the Greeks! There are 
things kings would give their crowns 
to have, hidden there in the ground, 
where no one knows. You will be 
rich—rich! You may go home and 
bea prince in yourowncountry! But 
only give a half, a quarter, a tenth, 
to us who have told you, who have 
waited four hundred years—that we 
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may breathe again, that we may be 
revenged upon our enemies, that 
we may live somewhere on the earth 
in peace!” 

This outburst held the reverend 
Horatio a moment in sheer astonish- 
ment. Then the absurdity of it, 
and all the antagonisms which his 
two visitors called into consciousness, 
broke down his long-tried patience. 

‘“Go to somebody else with your 
poppycock!”” he cried angrily. ‘‘I 
have other things to do than to listen 
to such stuff!”’ 

But before he could get away they 
had each a hand, kissing it and mum- 
bling over it as they dragged them- 
selves after him on their knees. It 
was all he could do to jerk himself 
loose. And when he finally got through 
the door the youth called after him 
in a strangling voice, 

‘‘Ah—our inheritance—you will 
take all!” 


(To be concluded) 


OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


O come upon a dozen 
recent books of 
which the common 
theme is virtually 
the question, 
“What ails the 
body politic?” is 

“ a rather startling 

One recalls Carlyle’s 

Characteristics,’’ and its glorifi- 

cation of “‘unconsciousness.”’ ‘‘The 

healthy know not of their health but 
only the sick”; ‘In the body politic as 
in the animal body, the sign of right 
performance is unconsciousness.” 

How can one help recalling these 
snatches of youthful reading, when he 
comes upon a dozen diagnosing and 
disagreeing doctors who make him 
think that our leading minds are 
feeling the national pulse or listening 
to the national respiration? A con- 
sultation of two was of old held to 
bode ill for the patient,— 








experience. 


For two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
Conduct him faster to the Stygian shores. 


But these dozen volumes by no 
means record a consultation, of which 
the result is always a_ superficial 
agreement. Here are not so many 
opinions, to be sure, as ‘“‘opinion- 
ators.”’ But the points of view are 
almost as many as American society 
affords among the vocal and articu- 
late classes. In this multitude of coun- 
cillors there shguld, proverbially, be 
safety. There is at any rate interest. 

One searches in this variety of 
points of view and in this confusion 
of tongues for something that all 
these deliverances have in common, 
for some nexus among them. And 
it does not take a long search to find 
it. What they have in common is 
almost a firm faith in democracy, is 
quite an acceptance of it as the con- 
dition of all our political speculations 
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as well as experimentations, for a 
future to which the expectation of 
any American man “runneth not to 
the contrary.” 

Secretary Root,* in the first of 
his Yale lectures, is quite sure of the 
universal assent of his countrymen 
when he says: “The demonstration 
of the capacity of the people to rule 
themselves. . has produced 
an effect upon the constitution of 
government throughout the civilized 
world by the side of which the Roman 
dominion sinks to an inferior place 
as a permanent force.” And our 
acceptance is as ungrudging as it is 
universal. We have attained de- 
mocracy. To that extent at least 
we have attained ‘‘unconsciousness.”’ 
“We must educate our masters,” 
exclaimed Robert Lowe finding the 
tide of British Democracy rising 
to submerge the Canute of the 
““governing classes,’ against his elo- 
quent and futile protest of forty 
years ago in the debate on the ex- 
tension of the suffrage. ‘‘ Democracy 
you can have at any time. Night 
and day the gate stands open that 
leads to that bare and arid plain 
where every ant-hill is a mountain 
and every thistle is a forest tree.” 
But how impossible to any American 
of any one of the past three or four 
generations, to have employed the 
phrase in which he expressed his 
reluctant acquiescence. ‘“‘We must 
educate our masters” implicitly de- 
nies the solidarity of the nation in 
implicitly affirming the solidarity 
of the privileged classes. An Amer- 
ican would have said, and not only 
would have said as a politician, had 
he chanced to be one, but would 
have meant as a citizen, “‘We must 
educate ourselves.’’ To an American 
the effort of Robert Lowe and his 
Tory and “‘ Adullamite” co-workers is 
seen to have been an effort to main- 
tain a condition of unstable equi- 
librium; the effort they were resisting, 
an effort to arrive at a stable equi- 
librium, such as we have none of us 
any doubt that we have attained. 


* The Citizen’s Part in Government. By Elihu 
Root. Scribner. 
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So all the pulse-feeling and ausculta- 
tion comes to the cheering conclu- 
sion, which the patient had already 
reached, that whatever may be the 
matter with him, it is functional and 
not organic. 

If the late William E. Dodge had 
done nothing else by his founda- 
tion of the Dodge lectureship ‘‘On 
the Responsibilities of Citizenship” 
than to produce the lectures of 
Secretary Root and of Secretary 
Taft * the foundation would already 
have been abundantly justified. Sec- 
retary Root praised Mr. Dodge, 
most justly, at the beginning of his 
first lecture, for practising what the 
Secretary was to preach. Therein 
he does Mr. Dodge no more than 
justice, but himself less. For some 
of the authority with which Mr. 
Root speaks, and some of the au- 
thority with which Mr. Taft speaks, 
comes from the knowledge of every 
hearer or reader that the speak- 
er has borne a_ weighty part in 
the administration of the govern- 
ment. It comes also froma like know- 
ledge that the speaker has taken office 
as a matter of public duty, that he 
could have “‘done better”’ by remain- 
ing in private life. This is a distinct 
moral advance. And there has been 
a corresponding intellectual advance. 
One remembers what kind of a figure 
the successful politician of a generation 
ago used to cut when he was betrayed 
into a lecture, or even a magazine 
article—how his misty conceptions of 
any important question he essayed 
to tackle were further confused by 
the cloudy verbiage in which he 
wrapped them up—how difficult it 
was to extract from his deliverance 
any proposition in a shape definite 
enough to be combated, evén—how 
“sloppy” the whole effect. The late 
Jeremiah Black said of a literary 
effort on the part of one of those 
statesmen that it showed he had a 
“flabby intellect.”” The characteri- 
zation was quite just. And yet the 
subject of it attained to the vice- 
presidency, and to the further dis- 


* Four Aspects of Civic Duty. By William 
Howard Taft. Scribner. 
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tinction of being ‘‘spoken of ” for 
the presidency itself. What a re- 
freshment to contrast these present 
lectures, in which there is no rhe- 
torical attempt at all, but a rhetorical 
success all the same, in which the 
lecturers can quite unmistakably say 
what they mean and in which they 
always mean something. One of 
the things they mean in common is 
that it is the part of a good citizen 
to “go into politics,” even to offer 
himself as a candidate for office. 
Here, again, the philosophy of the 
speakers is the supplement of their 
practice. Neither of them has much 
sympathy with the “Mugwump,”’ the 
man who refuses to make ties that will 
fetter him in stepping from one party 
to the other. They acknowledge his 
potential and sometimes his actual 
usefulness. But they suggest, and 
with reason, that popular government 
would not go at all if the majority 
ot the voters were like him. Both 
exhibit an impatience of the man 
who will stand idle all the day for 
fear of soiling his fingers, and Mr. 
Taft exhibits a particular and justi- 
fied animosity to the character he 
happily calls a “parlor socialist.” 
Through both sets of addresses there 
breathes that spirit of practicality 
and expertness which adds greatly 
both to the value and to the interest 
of what they have to say. 

We have remarked the advance in 
what we may call academic qualities 
in the literary performances of the 
statesmen of this over those of a past 
generation. It is gratifying to note 
an equal advance in the direction 
of practicality in the actual race of 
university presidents. The Scholar 
in Politics must have had a million 
commencement orations and _ uni- 
versity addresses written about him 
for the undergraduate. It would be 
interesting if we had any statistical 
organ for ascertaining how much 
good the undergraduate ever got out 
of them. Many a senior, if he had 
dabbled much in college politics, 
must at times have thought that 
he could give the orator pertinent 
points on his subject. But the 
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university president of those days 
was not the university president of 
these. A retired clergyman whose 
sands of life had nearly run out and 
who had dwelt in the still air of de- 
lightful studies, was a very different 
being from his successor, whom, even 
in his lowest capacity of money 
raiser, it behooves to be a man of 
the world as alert as any other variety 
ot ‘“‘drummer.”’ If’ he be a scholar 
also, so much the better. But his 
newly enforced capacity as a man 
of business binds him, even in his 
academic excursions, to ‘‘drive at 
practice.’’ So does President Butler, 
of Columbia.* So does President 
Hadley of Yale.f There is nothing 
of cloistrality or aloofness about 
either their subjects or their treat- 
ment. Both exude “‘actuality.’’ Both 
deal with concrete and urgent civic 
problems. It is permissible to 
mention, since President Roosevelt 
has mentioned it in public, that 
the President of the United States 
has found in the President of Co- 
lumbia a highly valued political ad- 
viser. To mention the fact is to show 
the approach, from both sides, be- 
tween scholarship and politics. Can 
one fancy any American president 
of the forties or fifties taking political 
counsel with acollege president? And 
the reader of Dr. Butler’s addresses 
will be apt to find the present Presi- 
dent’s .confidence by no means 
misplaced. Though this volume con- 
sists of three several and separable 
addresses, one to the University of 
California on ‘“‘True and False De- 
mocracy,”’ one to the University of 
Michigan on the “‘ Education of Public 
Opinion,” and one to the National 
Educational Association on “De- 
mocracy and Education,” they have, 
when collected, a coherence and 
consecutiveness. They constitute a 
diagnosis. The first is a_ forcible 
presentation of the old-fashioned 
American notion of ‘“ individualistic” 

* True and False Democracy. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Macmillan. 

+ Standards of Public Morality. By Arthur 
Twining Hadley. Macmillan. 

Baccalaureate Addresses and other Talks on 


Kindred Themes. By Arthur Twining Hadley. 
Scribner. 
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democracy, contrasted with the new- 
fangled notion of “socialistic” de- 
mocracy. Nothing could be more 
acutely timely than such a discourse. 
Combating the underlying basis of 
the Socialist movement, President 
Butler says: ‘‘We must put behind 
us the fundamental fallacy that 
equality is demanded by justice. 
Justice demands inequality as a con- 
dition of liberty.” It is curious to 
find the same thought in one of Mr. 
Root’s addresses and to find that the 
lawyer and statesman has arrived 
by a different road at the goal of 
the disinterested scholar. For in his 
first Yale lecture the Secretary of 
State says: 

A common benefit of property and a 
common standard of exertion are liable 
substituted for all inequalities of 
fortune achievement. After many 
centuries of struggle for the right of 
equality, there is some reason to think 
that mankind is now entering upon a 
struggle for the right of inequality. 


to be 
and 


The conversance with affairs which 
we have just noted as an indispensable 
part of the equipment of the modern 
university president gives particular 
point to, these thoughtful and sug- 
gestive addresses. 

Not less concrete and _ practical 
are the five lectures of President 
Hadley, the Kennedy lectures of 
1906 delivered under the auspices of 
the Charity Organization Society in 
New York. It is significant that the 
first of them should concern itself 
with President Butler’s theme, “‘The 
Formation of Public Opinion,’ and 
with the individual’s responsibility 
for his share of that opinion. One 
reads it with a concurrence which is 
by no means due to its familiarity. 
But one really must interject one 
caveat. President Hadley says: “‘The 
man who in his own grocery store 
encourages his clerk to let the scales 
weigh a little -too heavy for the 
customer who does not notice or is 
too self-respecting to make a fuss 
about it, has deprived himself of the 
chance of saying anything effective 
against railroad rebates.” With the 
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general sentiment nobody can quarrel. 
But surely the writer should have 
said, instead of “‘too self-respecting,” 
‘not self-respecting enough.” The 
quantitative estimation of justice and 
injustice will not do—is, in fact re- 
sponsible for countless petty in- 
justices which tend to grow, and is 
also, one has to admit, a specially 
American form of weakness. The 
rule ought clearly to be to acquiesce 
in no injustice, and not to be de- 
terred from protesting by the fear 
of an imputation of meanness be- 
‘ause it is ‘‘such a little one.’’ The 
contentious Briton cavilling on the 
ninth part of a hair and filling the 
air with clamor over a_halfpenny 
wrong in his change, sets an example 
which the easier-going American 
might follow to his advantage. If 
we were all of the British disposition, 
the morals of trade would be much 
better than they are. De minimis 
curat jus. None the less President 
Hadley ‘drives at practice” with 
pregnant distinctions and _ sugges- 
tions. Practicality is the very note 
of such a passage as that on the 
tendency of men to make fetishes 
of liberty, say, or of democracy, or 
of constitutional checks: 


When we look at the matter in this way, 
we shall see that not one of the three 
represents a fundamental principle of 
morals or politics; that each has been 
adopted as a means to the strength and 
progress of the community, rather than 
as an end of strength and progress; that 
when any one of the three is thus made 
an end instead of a means, or regarded as 
a postulate of right thinking instead of 
an incident of right living, it fails of the 
very purpose for which it exists. 


This practical and concrete way of 
considering political problems Presi- 
dent Hadley’s readers will find to be 


most illuminating and helpful. They 
cannot help observing that it is by 
no means the attitude of the con- 
ventional university president, from 
whom they have learned to expect 
something more in the nature of a 
panacea eternally and_ universally 
applicable to the troubles of man- 
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kind. Still less like the regular 
university president is the racy and 
idiomatic way the lecturer has of 
presenting his thought, the home- 
spun and vernacular illustrations 
which he does not scruple to employ, 
and which both enliven and point 
his discourse. — 

Much more in the regular way of 
the university president with a topic 
is the procedure of the third of those 
functionaries on our list.* Much 
more also in the selection of topics. 
It may be there is some significance 
in the fact that while the presidents 
of universities in Connecticut and 
New York addict themselves to 
the discussion of urgent political 
problems, the President of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, albeit of down- 
eastern birth and training, takes 
subjects of the older fashion. Neither 
is there anything irregular in the 
treatment of them. In fact, to 


dissent from President Baker’s con- 
clusions would involve some eccen- 
tricity. 


When he says that ‘‘ Nature 
is more than rock and soil, civiliza- 
tion is more than industry, and life 
is more than occupation,” or when he 
says that ‘‘the graduate of the schools 
has great lessons to learn in the 
School of Life,” he is sure of con- 
currence, except from the abnormal. 
The normal might merely remark 
that such propositions, and they 
abound in these pages, are almost too 
true. But he would have to add that 
in the third division of the volume 
in which the author discusses his 
own art of education, and with 
technical thoroughness, he finds things 
to say which are more adapted to 
excite both interest and contradic- 
tion. 

The element of interest which 
comes from disputableness and dis- 
putatiousness can never be absent 
from the writing of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams.t Nobody more dis- 
gusted than he to say what every- 
body is bound to agree with. If 
everybody had agreed, in 1883, that 


* American Problems. By Baker. 
Longmans. 

_+ Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses. 
Francis Adams. Houghton. 
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Greek, as taught in our colleges, was 
not only a waste of time but a hum- 
bug, we may be sure that the address 
on “A College Fetich” would not 
have been prepared or delivered. If 
everybody had agreed, in 1906, that 
the elective system had been ridicu- 
lously overdone in Harvard and the 
colleges that followed Harvard, we 
may be sure that the address on 
‘“Some Modern College Tendencies” 
would not have been prepared or 
delivered. And if, in 1902, every- 
body had been ready to agree that 
there ought to be erected in Washing- 
ton at the public cost an effigy of 
Lee, ‘‘ mounted on his charger, and 
with the insignia of his Confederate 
rank,” as certainly the address ‘Shall 
Cromwell have a Statue?’’ would never 
have come to delivery or publication. 
An inheritance of ‘‘the dissidence of 
Dissent and the protestantism of 
the Protestant religion” at least 
assures, it seems, that the inheritor 
will not be found following a multi- 
tude to do evil—or, for that matter, 
good. Mr. Adams pleasantly and 
playfully alludes to his congenital 
contradictiousness when he describes 
himself as ‘“‘neither optimist nor 
pessimist, though inchned, perhaps 
to be otherwise minded.” But no- 
body—possibly to Mr. Adams’s regret 
—will dispute the usefulness of this 
kind of critic, provided he be not too 
numerous; and- we. are really not 
suffering from a superfluity of Adams- 
es. Mr. Adams’s protestation of the 
consistency of his first and last edu- 
cational pronouncements was scarcely 
necessary. It is, in fact, open to 
anybody both to maintain that the old 
curriculum was too Procrustean and 
that the modern curriculum is too li- 
centious. Mr. Herbert Paul put the 
specific case very neatly the other day 
when he said ‘Latin and French are 
necessaries; German and Greek arelux- 
uries.”” But painful as it may be to Mr. 
Adams, most of his readers are bound 
to agree with him in his later con- 
tention. All the philosophers, from 
Solomon to Goethe, are agreed that it 
is good for a man “‘in his youth” to 
do something which he does not like, 
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even were his distaste the sole ar- 
gument for making him do it. And 
Mr. Adams’s address entitled ‘‘Some 
Modern College Tendencies” is only 
one of the many signs that the free- 
dom of election has been overdone, 
and that a revolt is.at hand which 
will tend to revert education to its 
old moorings. 

However, excepting to the mind of 
such a fastidious scholar as Matthew 
Arnold, the question of the ‘“‘higher 
education” has not risen to the rank 
of a national problem. The question 
of the lower education, of such an 
education as our system assumes that 
every voter possesses, without doubt 
constitutes such a problem. The 
poor we have always with us. The 
entirely ignorant we are receiving 
in such increasing numbers that it 
comes to seem almost a work of dilet- 
tantism to discriminate among the- 
ories of university training. For, 
by the consent of all, the problem of 
assimilation of alien elements is the 
most urgent of our problems. Eu- 
rope and lands beyond Europe supply 
abounding dough. America supplies 
only yeast. Will the leaven suffice 
to leaven the whole lump, now that 
the components of the lump are more 
diverse and heterogeneous than ever 
before? That is a leading theme of Dr. 
Shaw’s book,* which is, in a sense, the 
most important, being the most sys- 
tematic and comprehensive, in our 
whole list of diagnostics. It almost 
follows that it is not the most “racy” 
or the most readable. It is not once 
in a thousand times that the man 
who can make the most accurate 
generalizations is the man who can 
illustrate them most interestingly. 
Walter Bagehot is almost if not 
quite unique. Dr. Shaw in his nine 
lectures, now become chapters, deals, 
“tin a learned spirit,”” with what may 
be called our permanent problems, 
problems of population and citizen- 
ship, especially as affected by race 
problems and problems of immigra- 
tion, problems of the national dc 
main, problems of party machinery, 


* Practical Problems of American Development. 
By Albert Shaw. Macmillan. 





problems of railways and _ trusts. 
One notes with satisfaction his con- 
tinual insistence upon the necessity, 
as a postulate of our system, of what 
he calls a “homogeneous and well- 
conditioned”’ and elsewhere a “‘uni- 
fied” democracy. To him, for ex- 
ample, the suppression of the slave 
trade was one of the most important 
achievements of the United States, 
was that achievement which pre- 
vented the descendants of settlers 
from Western Europe from _ being 
swamped and submerged under an 
inrush of African immigration. And 
similarly he does not hesitate to 
approve warmly the Chinese Exclu- 
sion acts, and to welcome the passage 
of even more exclusive legislation di- 
rected against immigration equally 
alien and inassimilable. To him, as 
indeed to most of us, the very greatest 
national work we are doing is the as- 
similation of such of it as is assimilable 
His discussion of the race problem is 
highly illuminating and suggestive; 
and hardly less so is his discussion of 
the treatment of the national do- 
main, which for generations we squan- 
dered, so inexhaustible it seemed, and 
of which we are really only now be- 
ginning by works of forestry and 
irrigation, to make a “government 
reservation,’’—now that, like the 
Sibyl’s books, its value is perceived 
through the shrinkage in its dimen- 
sions. Dr. Shaw explains the reac- 
tion which ‘followed the undue 
optimism of those who attempted to 
pursue ordinary farming in the areas 
of doubtful rainfall.’”’ But the prob- 
lem is political as well as agricultural. 
Every periodical drought in what 
used to be marked on the maps as 
“The Great American Desert” pro- 
duces, when the soil will yield no other 
harvest, an abundant crop of financial 
heresies, and devices to make a cheap 
dpllar do the work of paying debts as 
conclusively as a dollar’s worth of 
dollar. The exposition of what is 
actually doing for reclamation and 
for repairing the effects of our former 
improvidence with the national do- 
main is one of the most valuable 
chapters of a very valuable book. 
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Mr. Henry Holt* makes ungrudging 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to Dr. Shaw’s labors. Mr. Holt, as 
Mr. Stedman pointed out the other 
day, in correcting a slip in _ proof- 
reading whereby ‘“publisher’’ was 
printed for “ publicist,”’ is one of the 
men who tend to make the terms 
synonymous instead of contradictory ; 
though, indeed, Mr. Holt is neither 
a publicist in his capacity of pub- 
lisher nor, as here appears, a pub- 
lisher in his capacity of publicist. 
“Talks on Civics” is already familiar 
to students, and almost a classic in its 
kind. But under its new title and 
in its new form it has been much 
amplified, modernized and actualized. 
The change from the catechetical 
form is doubtless an improvement, 
and the new matter a valuable addi- 
tion. The author confesses that in 
the original work, he handled the 
labor question “‘ with gloves,’’ desiring 
to secure acceptance for his work 
as a*text-book in schools whence he 
feared that ‘Organized Labor”’ might 
exclude it. However that may be, 
his present treatment of it is suffi- 
ciently bare-handed to please anybody 
and doubtless to displease ‘‘ Labor” 
ot the variety which insists that it is 
the sole factor in production and the 
whole source of wealth. In fact, the 
most valuable as well as the most 
interesting parts of the present volume 
are those that combat the Socialistic 
fallacies which are trying to displace 
the old-fashioned notions of law and 
liberty as the foundations of American 
society. What Mr. Holt has to say 
about strikes and boycotts and ‘“mu- 
nicipal operation’’ would be all the 
more wholesome for those to whom it 
would be most distasteful. One 
wishes that the Socialist agitators and 
the labor leaders could be got to 
read it. ‘‘For things are what they 
are, and the consequences of them 
will be what they will be; why then 
should we desire to be deceived?” 

At any rate, those who do not 
“desire to be deceived’”’ will find 
much “dry light” in Mr. Holt’s 


*On the Civic Relations. By Henry Holt, 
Houghton. 
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pages on current and burning ques- 
tions, concerning which there is much 
more of heat than of light in most 
current discussion. 

Under all the investigations and 
expositions we have been following, 
however various their points of view, 
there lies the assumption that our 
chief difficulty is the immigrant, 
that with the population confined to 
the descendants of the original set- 
tlers, or of other immigrants fairly 
homogeneous with them, our most 
pressing problems would either not 
have been propounded or would have 
been easily solved. Secretary Root 
puts it thus: 


I believe it to be true that . . . the 
tendency of the newcomer to violent 
Socialistic or Anarchistic denunciation is 
in inverse proportion to the amount of 
liberty he enjoyed before he came to this 
country; that it decreases in direct pro- 
portion to the length of time that he lives 
here and the extent to which he mingles 
with and becomes a part of the community, 
and that it tends strongly to disappear 
with the second generation which has had 
the opportunity to take in the impressions 
and influences of American life and educa- 
tion during the impressionable years of 
childhood. 

A comfortable doctrine which most 
of us would like to hold, but which 
some of us find increasing difficulty 
in holding. Consider the Western 
Federation of Miners, for example. 
We may feel a sensible relief that the 
“undesirable”? Orchard was born 
on the other side of the Northern 
frontier. But the undesirable Hay- 
wood, the undesirable Moyer, the 
undesirable Pettibone, are not only 
native, but as we practically count 
such things, autocthonous. Like the 
cowboy of French name and descent 
in Mr. Wister’s story, they “have 
been white for a hundred years.” 
And yet no newly landed immi- 
grant is more “‘class conscious” than 
they. But in any case it is satis- 
factory to know, so far as statistics 
can tell us, and down to date, just 
what the nature and effect of our im- 
migration is. That is the object in- 
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telligently pursued and reasonably 
well attained in Mr. Prescott Hall’s 
book *—a book quite indispensable to 
serious students of the problem of 
immigration. Mr. Hall is _ himself 
quite convinced of the necessity of 
limiting immigration to human ma- 
terial desirable politically as well as 
economically, for citizenship as well 
as for developing a little sooner the 
natural resources of the country. 
One need not go all the way with him 
to be grateful for his labors. For he 
has collected the statistical material 
from which, if he be confutable, he 
may be confuted. And accurate and 
detailed information upon the actual 
facts and effects of immigration is the 
chief need of him whg is to enter upon 
the discussion to advantage. 
Statistical information is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to fruitful 
discussion of many subjects. But 


the common man fails to understand 
the mental attitude of Mr. Allen} who 
seems to gloat over a statistical table 
or a graphic curve as a joy in itself, 


without too much reference to what 
it is that it proves or indicates, and 
who rises to lyric heights in celebra- 
tion of statistics ‘‘as such.” Doubt- 
less, to the promotion of statistical 
investigation it is conducive that 
somebody should arise filled with the 
notion that statistical investigation 
is the one thing needful. And in- 
deed Mr. Allen seems to make out a 
very good case in various depart- 
ments of public work, a case good 
enough to commend the institution 
of that “Institute for Municipal Re- 
search’’ which he has so much at heart. 

But, pace the convinced Mr. Allen, 
there are other fruitful methods of 
investigation than the statistical, and 
subjects of the greatest importance 
to which that method does not apply. 
Mr. Hutchins Hapgood has taken 
such a subject, and investigated it 
in his own way. In his well-named 
book { he attempts an answer to a 
question more and more urgent, 


*Immigration and its Effects upon the United 
States. By Prescott F. Hall. Holt. 

t Efficient Democracy. By William H. Allen. 
Dodd. 

t The Spirit of Labor. By Hutchins Hapgood. 
Duffield. 
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more and more puzzling. How comes 
it that when, according to Sir Henry 
Maine’s famous generalization, ‘‘the 
movement of the progressive so- 
cieties has been from status to con- 
tract,’ a considerable and increasing 
number of American workers for 
wages should willingly revert, so far 
as they can, to the condition of 
“status,” should voluntarily become 
the “proletariat’’ out of which their 
predecessors struggled generations ago, 
should hold by their class rather than 
by their country, for internationalism 
of class is here visibly tending to the 
stage which in France is called “‘ Her- 
veism,”’ in which anti-patriotism is a 
virtue. What is the mental attitude 
of a man who shirks his work “on 
principle,’—who glories in cheating 
and injuring his employer and in 
deterring, even to death, the man 
who is willing to work for wages on 
terms which he has declined,—who 
holds himself as much outside the 
law as a member of the Mafia? An 
attempt to answer this question by 
personal investigation of a typical 
instance is an attempt well worth 
making. To succeed in it is in fact 
to find ‘“‘The Spirit of Labor.’”’ The 
value of it depends, of course, on two 
conditions. The report must be au- 
thentic and it must be sincere. To 
us, Mr. Hapgood’s most interesting 
study carries its own evidence of 
authenticity and sincerity, so far as 
his account of his hero is concerned, 
and truly that is the main thing. 
What seems to have been observed is 
strong and suggestive. What seems 
to have been invented is weak and 
ineffectual; as, for example, the 
two anemic, free-loving or “ varietist” 
dead-beats, who live on the wages 
of an admiring cook who earns $9 a 
week, without injury to what may 
be called their social position in 
labor circles. This presentation by 
no means authenticates itself; and it 
tends to discredit, though it does 
not succeed in discrediting, the grim 
presentation of the “residuum,” the 
unassimilated and inassimilable ‘‘out- 
siders,” not by any means all of 
foreign birth or training, who do not 











feel that they belong to American 
society, or have part or lot in this 
republic. Sure enough, this is the 
ugliest of our symptoms, the toughest 
if not the most pressing of our national 
problems. It may and must temper 
our national optimism. And yet, in 
spite of this, in spite of everything, 
and the devil’s advocate having been 
fully heard, we may close this survey 
with the sober and measured words 
of the Secretary of War: 
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On the whole, when one looks into the 
system of government at Washington and 
regards it from the standpoint of an im- 
partial, tolerant citizen and critic, taking 
into consideration all the limitations of 
structure and constitution which prevent 
any government from being a_ perfect 
machine, he cannot but reach the conclu- 
sion that we are a fortunate people, who 
have progressed far in the development of 
an efficient public service and in vindicating 
the theory of popular sovereignty. 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS 
By H. W. BOYNTON 


HERE have been 
several recent edi- 
tions of Pepys and 
Evelyn, and now 
comes a most at- 
tractive new ver- 
sion of Howell.* 
To many readers 

it will be the more attractive because 

the carefully prepared text has not 
been subjected to the elaborate anno- 
tation with which “scholarship” is 
now wont to-embroider the plainest 
materials. Though one may not know 
what it is to be bored by footnotes, 
one may see the humor of them, and 
rejoice on occasion in the presence 
of a fair clean page. Nothing could 
be more pleasant to the eye or the 
hand than these two volumes of 

Howell. Miss Repplier has supplied 

one of her witty introductory es- 

says, being an ardent lover of 

Howell among other quaint worthies 

—as she says, “that little band of 

authors who, unknown to the wide 

careless world, remain from genera- 
tion to generation the friends of a few 
fortunate readers.”” The wide care- 
less world will pay little attention 
to these volumes, but they will have 
their own sure welcome. 

‘Familiar letters,’ says Howell, 

“are the keys of the mind; they open 

all the boxes of one’s breast, all the 








* Familiar Letters of James Howell. With an 
Introduction by Agnes Repplier. Houghton, 


cells of the brain, and truly set forth 
the inward man.” So, though the 
Clerk of the Council Extraordinary 
and Historiographer Royal, with some 
score of grave literary works by that 
personage, is long dead, the man him- 
self, the kindly, whimsical, talkative, 
pious James Howell, thanks to his 
one book, yet lives. Written as 
many or most of these letters were 
with a view to publication, they 
really constitute an epistolary auto- 
biography. One may wish, to be 
sure, that a certain episode in his 
experience might have been recorded 
as Pepys would have recorded it. 
In 1642 he was sent to the Fleet 
Prison by order of the Long Parlia- 
ment, nominally for debt, but really, 
it appears, as a Royalist. He stayed 
there eight years. Yet we hear 
nothing from him of life in the Fleet. 
The letters which were confessedly 
written during the period of his im- 
prisonment are as urbane, as wide in 
their range of subject, as complaisant 
as any others. Indeed, it is supposed 
that many of the letters which are 
dated earlier,—even, perhaps, some 
of those belonging to his first ex- 
perience abroad—were deliberately 
composed at this time. However, 
this does not affect their value as 
familiar literature ; for if a man has the 
knack to open the boxes of his breast, 
he may as well write letters to the 
world as to his next-door neighbor. 
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One of Howell’s boxes contains an 
engaging literary vanity. In an- 
swering letters of praise, he is art- 
ful to rehearse the terms of that 
praise for the benefit of an interested 
public. He is capable of flights of 
rhetoric and metaphor which pro- 
claim him a contented member of 
that most self-conscious of literary 
schools, the Fantastics. His letters 
often begin with the most fashionable 
flourishes, as 


Love is the marrow of friendship, and 
letters are the elixir of love. They are 
the best fuel of affection, and cast 
sweeter odor than any frankincense can 
do. Such an odor, such an _ aromatic 
perfume, your late letter brought with 
it. 


More especially is his generous 
soul moved to eloquence by the 
achievements of others. To one Will 
Austin, who has sent him some verses 
upon a religious theme of a devotional 
nature, he addresses himself in these 
terms: 


Let me despair if I lie unto you. 
All the while I was perusing it, it commit- 
ted holy rapes upon my soul. Methought 
I felt my heart melting within my breast, 
and my thoughts transported to a true 
elysium all the while, there were sucl. 
flexanimous strong ravishing strains 
throughout it. 


But such feats of expression are by 
no means all that Howell has to offer, 
as witness this hearty and gracious 
invitation: 

Tom :—If you are in health, ’t is well; we 
are here all so, and we should be better 
had we your company. Therefore, I 
pray, leave the smutty air of London and 
come hither to breathe sweeter, where you 
may pluck a rose and drink a cillibub. 

Your faithful friend, 
Blige: 





Dear old boy—how he must have 
beamed as he produced that little 
masterpiece. Perhaps the quaintest 
passage of all, at once so antiquated 
and so modern, is that in which he 
takes a nephew gently to task for 
running after new books, What, he 





suggests, if we have an advantage 
of the ancients in knowing pretty 
much everything there is to know,— 


I advise you not to neglect old authors, 
for though we be come as it were to the 
meridian of truth, yet there be many 
neoterical commentators and _ self-con- 
ceited writers that eclipse her in many 
things, and go from obscurum to obscurius, 


It were a jest if one deliberately 
exchanged a Howell for a Hewlett. 

Lord Chesterfield is another person 
of sufficient gravity in his own day 
who has been ferried down to pos- 
terity upon a casual raft of letters.* 
His case is more like Pepys’s than 
Howell’s, for he had no intention 
of addressing the public by way of his 
son, and the letters were eventually 
published, after his death, by an act 
of treason on the part of his son’s 
widow. Taken by themselves, as 
they have been in the main, they 
undoubtedly give a partial and mis- 
leading impression of the man. It 
has been the purpose of the present 
biographer to do justice to an im- 
portant historical figure, to recom- 
mend the consideration of ‘‘those 
rarer and higher qualities which dis- 
tinguished him as a valuable pub- 
lic servant to whose ability, zeal, 
energy, political foresight, incor- 
ruptibility, and dexterity England 
is more indebted than she ap- 
pears to recognize at present.” It 
cannot be denied that there is an air 
of special pleading about the narrative 
which follows. The author means 
to be disinterested, but his animus is 
occasionally too much for him. His 
mind is not especially judicial, nor 
his method especially well-balanced. 
What he has to say is excellent in 
substance, but there is a great deal 
of repetition and digression in the 
book. He disclaims any intention 
of pronouncing upon Chesterfield’s 
private ethics or upon his literary 
style. Yet he repeatedly asserts 
that if Chesterfield’s private morals 
and code of social ethics were no 
better than they should be, neither 


* Life of Lord Chesterfield. By W. H. Craig. 
Lane, 
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were they worse than the average 
then orevennow. And of the Letters 
he says: 


Had he contemplated giving them to the 
world, he would no doubt have polished, 
condensed, suppressed and altered many 
things in them. Yet, owing to the irony 
of fate, it is by these raw, unpremeditated, 
incautious letters that his literary powers 
are gauged, his morality judged, his repu- 
tation decided. 


Certainly his literary powers have 
suffered nothing by reference to that 
gauge. These letters are neither raw 
nor unpremeditated; and what would 
they be worth without their. incau- 
tiousness? Their author would no 
doubt have edited them for publica- 
tion; the boxes of his breast were not 
tor the inspection of the world. Has 
he not said,in defence of dissimulation, 
that it is ‘“‘as necessary in business 
as clothes are in the common inter- 
course of life; and a man would be 
as imprudent who should exhibit his 
inside naked, as he would be indecent 
if he produced his outside so.’’ Well, 
Chesterfield’s inside was destined to 
be pretty thoroughly exhibited; to 
his discredit, no doubt, as a figure 
of historical importance. It is just 
that we should not forget the part 
which this man played in the larger 
conduct of affairs. Mr. Craig suc- 
ceeds in showing him as an extremely 
—almost supremely—useful man of 
his age; a statesman of unusual fore- 
sight, public spirit and personal incor- 
ruptibility. He twice refused the 
bribe of a dukedom; and did not allow 
his acceptance of the Garter to affect 
his political action. His _ services 
as Viceroy in Ireland proved him an 
exceptionally hard-working and skil- 
fulexecutive. Absolute greatness the 
biographer does not claim for him. 
He expressed his age but did not 
lead it: ‘‘He seems to have been 
perfectly satisfied with the standard 
of life as he found it, and to have 
aimed simply at reaching the highest 
level of that standard.” After all, 
one is likely to lay down the book 
with the feeling that all this about 
the public man is chiefly of interest 
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for the light it throws on the private 
man, the author of the letters. He 
was not an engaging person whether 
in public or in private. Our interest 
in him is altogether different from 
our attachment to Howell, or to al- 
most any other familiar writer. Ap- 
parently nobody was ever fond of 
Chesterfield; I think the world has 
always liked to listen at his key- 
hole; and has felt besides a kind 
of cold pity for this tireless parental 
admonition which came to nothing. 
Exactly contemporary with Lord 
Chesterfield was Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu,* famed in a dull age for 
her learning and her wit; childish 
toast of the Kit-Kat Club; tireless 
traveller, and insatiable linguist; the 
object of Pope’s most flowery adula- 
tion, and most virulent hatred. It is 
pleasant to recall that she and Henry 
Fielding were cousins and had for 
each other a very warm esteem and 
regard. She was, in brief, the clever- 
est and most picturesque of eighteenth- 
century Englishwomen. Her literary 
talent was strikingly like that of 
Chesterfield. She had a similiar knack 
at rhymed satire, and one of her 
letters at least was taken to have 
been written by him. Mr. Paston 
has done well to draw upon the 
letters as largely as possible for his 
narrative; and has been fortunate 
enough to have at his command in 
addition to the well-known published 
correspondence some hundreds of 
letters dealing with the strange ro- 
mance of her youth. The Lady Mary 
most commonly remembered was a 
hard and bitter, though brilliant 
woman. These letters show a very 
different aspect of her. It was a 
hard age, and the circumstances of 
her bringing up were not such as 
to nourish the softer virtues. Her 
mother died when she was very young, 
and her father, Lord Kingston, a 
man of fashion, introduced her preco- 
ciously into the whirl of a town life 
for which little can be said on the 
score of refinement or even decency. 
She early got the swing of London 


*Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times. 
By George Paston. Putnam. 
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tattle, with its burden of mercenary 
marriage and scandalous intrigue. 
At twenty she is capable of retailing 
scandalous anecdotes to her feminine 
correspondents. 

Yet it all has the air of a polite ac- 
complishment, or is made to assume 
that air by the very different tone 
of the correspondence which shortly 
ensues. In this year Lady Mary met 
Edward Wortley Montagu at the 
house of his sister. He was much 
struck with her beauty, and even 
more, it appears, with her learning. 
Before long he had become her avowed 
suitor. What attracted her to him— 
above all, what held her to him—is 
hard to say. There must have been 
something attractive about the man 
who became Addison’s intimate friend. 
Possibly she liked him because he was 
neither a fop nor a fribble, and _ be- 
cause he seemed able to appreciate 
her. The fact remains that there 
is nothing to attract and much to 
repel in his part of the correspon- 
dence. His love-making is perfunc- 
tory though florid, and he has not 
the least notion of letting his feelings 
run away with his business sense. 
He is far more interested in settle- 
ments than in sentiment, and the 
terms upon which he insists are so 
hard that in the end the lady’s 
father breaks off negotiations en- 
tirely. To be sure, he is eventually 
so inconsistent as to become involved 
in a runaway marriage, and so makes 
no terms at all; but his air of mag- 
nanimity would have driven to de- 
spair a woman less in love, or less 
bound to have her way. 

She had, in fact, a real and patient 
love for the frigid and pompous 
Edward; and there is a character 
very appealing and sweet in her 
fidelity, in her womanly attempts to 
win from him something like tender- 
ness, something like abandon. ‘‘I am 
sure was I in love, I could not talk as 
youdo,’’she says in her very first letter 


to him; and the gentle reproach echoes | 


and re-echoes throughout the whole 
correspondence. For two years she 
endured the petty fault-finding, the 
jealousy, the frigidity of her declared 
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lover. Her high spirit is continually 
in revolt against his treatment of 
her; yet her affection survives; the 
quarrel and the eternal farewell, 
however often repeated, never end 
the matter. Whatever force may 
have drawn them together, it was 
irresistible. On the eve of marriage 
to another man, her father’s choice, 
she runs away with her calculating 
and half-reluctant lover. The result 
was what it could not help being. He 
took his wife into the country, where, 
after the first outburst of jealous 
fondness, he left her, himself returning 
to London. A letter written by the 
young wife when, after three months, 
they are first separated, is touchingly 
ingenuous and womanly, in view of 
later events. She is ‘perfectly un- 
acquainted with a matrimonial style,” 
“but regrets his absence as if he was 
still her lover.’’ After describing the 
rather noisy family of children in 
which she is visiting: 

I don’t know whether you will presently 
find out that this seeming impertinent 
account is the tenderest expression of my 
love to you; but it furnishes my imagina- 
tion with agreeable pictures of our future 
life, and I flatter myself with the hope of 
one day enjoying with you the same satis- 
faction, and that after as many years to- 
gether, I may see you retain the same 
fondness for me as I certainly shall for you 
and the noise of a nursery may have more 
charms for us than the noise of an opera. 


Poor Lady Mary was not destined 
to romantic happiness either as wife 
or mother. The son who was born 
six months after this ingenuous ut- 
terance became a lifelong trouble, 
and the husband never recovered 
any of his honeymoon fondness. If 
the neglected wife became a worldly 
and cynical woman, her early expe- 
rience was mainly to blame. 

Had Lady Mary been a French- 
woman, she would no doubt have had 
a salon. Her breakfast-parties were 
indeed an attempt in that direction. 
But English precedent and the at- 
mosphere of London were against 
the experiment. In France it had 
become a powerful institution. For 
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the might-have-been historian few ca- 
reers would be more stimulating than 
Madame Necker’s. When she was a 
pretty Swiss school-mistress Edward 
Gibbon fell in love with her, only with- 
drawing from a virtual engagement 
because—his father told him he must. 
Mademoiselle Curchod told young Mr. 
Gibbon what she thought of him, and 
presently, with a good deal of compla- 
cency, married M. Necker, the great 
banker of Paris. If she had married 
Gibbon there would have been no 
Madame de Staél; and who knows 
whether there would have been a 
“Rise and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’’—or, for that matter, a French 
Revolution? 

Mr. Gribble’s book on Madame de 
Staél* is not written from the point 
of view of a personal enthusiasm. 
He does not make a noble or gracious 
figure of her. Her failings and limita- 
tions, to be sure, were not of a kind 
to be ignored, and the present study, 
in the nature of it, deals somewhat 
specifically with them. When you 
have said that she was a woman 
perfectly self-centred and not in the 
least self-controlled; a woman bent 
upon achieving an obvious public 
glory through the exercise of her 
talent, and an exclusive private 
happiness through love, you have 
accounted for all that she was and 
did. When she said fame she meant 
notoriety, and when she said love she 
meant passion. She was married for 
her dowry by a man she did not care 


By Francis 


*Madame de Staél and her Lovers. 
Gribble. 
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for; but it is hardly to be supposed 
that she would have made a good 
wife forany man. Her restless vanity, 
her impatience of restraint, would 
have been fatal, even with the hy- 
pothetical constancy we may allow 
her. At all events, her marriage was 
a mere bargain, and her ensuing 
liaisons numerous and frank. The 
most important and long-lived of 
them, her connection with Benjamin 
Constant, is recounted here in great 
detail; largely by quotation from Con- 
stant’s appalling ‘‘ Journal Intime.”’ 
It is not an edifying story. They 
were both clever people, good writ- 
ers, figures of prominence in their 
day; but when all is said, she is a 
good deal of a cat and he of a 
monkey ; and the bond between them 
is rather absurd than impressive. 
He is always pulling her chestnuts 
out of the fire and always recoiling 
with a wistful grimace. 

Mme. de Staél was pretty firmly 
kept under by Napoleon, who rightly 
regarded her as a dangerous person. 
In her different places of exile, how- 
ever, she succeeded in drawing about 
her such persons of note as were wil- 
ling, in some sense, to worship at her 
shrine. A salon in the best sense, 
she could never have had; for it was 
essential that the presiding genius 
should inspire an interchange of 
ideas, not seek a monopoly of them. 
Madame ae Staél sought rathera 
theatre for the display of her -own 
talents; and her habit of monologue 
rather blocked than encouraged 
conversation. 























THE generosity of David Aldrich, 
the hero of Leroy Scott’s. story, 
Tae Be. “To Him that Hath” 
periences of (Doubleday), may be 
an Honest called noble and extra- 
Convict ordinary, because, an inno- 
cent man, he went to prison for three 
years, and voluntarily bore for years 
besides the reputation of a thief, in 
order to shield the name of a dead 
friend and to preserve the good and 
great results of that friend’s work as 
a missionary among the city poor. To 
be more explicit, the Reverend Philip 
Morton, head of St. Christopher’s 
Mission, had been blackmailed, had 
taken $5000 of the Mission money, 
and had been found dead in his bath 
when the theft was about to be dis- 
covered, and David, from motives of 
the highest altruism, had declared that 
he had stolen the money himself. 

We do not need, it seems to us, to 
consider closely the question whether 
the same good might not have been 
accomplished by means less distress- 
ing to David. The deed shines, 
whether it was necessary or not; and 
moreover, if David had not allowed 
himself to be numbered in the ranks 
of the criminals it would have been 
difficult to fulfil a main purpose of 
the tale—namely, the affording of 
proof that society treats its criminals 
with great injustice. The author of 
““Les Misérables,” it will be remem- 
bered, entertained this idea, and 
now Mr. Scott’s story enforces it. 

David had a wofully hard time 
after he came out of prison. Some 
malicious little messenger of fate 
seemed to trot forever at his heels 
to proclaim to honest people that 
here was a felon and so to prevent 
him from getting work. If he had 
not met at last with a publisher dis- 
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tinguished for his clear vision, who 
wanted a story of reforming purpose 
written by somebody who had suf- 
fered, it seems likely that he would 
have starved. As it was, his writings 
of rich experience, tinctured no doubt 
with suitable imagination and winged 
and footed with what was necessary 
of the felicities of style, lifted him 
fairly into opulence. It is pleasant 
enough, after bitter days, even for an 
unconvicted author, to write so well 
as to make the coffers bulge. But 
David should have been superlatively 
happy. He could eat (duck and 
terrapin if he chose) after long black 
days of fasting. He had once, at the 
deepest point of his descent, come 
perilously into temptation. Kate 
Morgan, the most interesting female 
in the tale—more interesting even, 
it must be thought, than Miss Helen 
Chambers, the heiress and the heroine 
—fed him with sandwiches and coffee 
at three in the morning and led him 
forth to rob a house. He was dazed, 
in a manner hypnotized, by the 
dominating Kate and by the sudden, 
unfamiliar food. It was not until 
they were in the house, and _ his 
fingers were closing over an article 
of value, that he came to himself. 
After that he merely waited for Kate 
while she went about filling the suit- 
case. Her bitterest scorn could not 
drive him to take anything. When 
the owner of the house awoke and 
turned on the electric light he knocked 
him down, and he stood by while 
Kate gagged and bound the unfor- 
tunate man, but he would not steal. 
He was saved with a clear conscience 
to write his book and to think upen 
such high thingsas ‘‘a neworganization 
of society where individual selfishness 
would be replaced as the fundamental 
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idea by the interest of the whole 
people—where ‘all men are born free 
and equal’ would not be merely a 
handsome bit of rhetoric, but where 
there would be true equality of 
chance—where the development of 
the individual in the truest, highest 
sense would be possible—where that 
major portion of vice and crime which 
springsfrom poverty and its ills would 
be wiped out, and there would remain 
only the vice and crime that spring 
from the instincts of a gradually 
improving human nature.”’ 

But we dare say that David, like 
Mr. Scott, knew how to administer 
theory cautiously when he was build- 
ing a story. It is good story-telling 
genius to get theory into the reader 
without his knowing it. 





Dolores Ellerson, a strange, sad 
child, came sailing across the sea. 
ASeeress The reader may learn all 
andher about her in F. F. Mon- 
Visions trésor’s curious, copious 
and depressing story entitled ‘‘The 
Burning Torch” (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
She had newly lost her Spanish 
mother, and was journeying with 
her distraught father from Mexico 
to England. Somebody without a 
mother’s sensitive understanding of 
what a little girl of eight might 
suitably wear on shipboard, or in- 
deed anywhere else, had dressed her 
abominably in black crape. The 
violet eyes of Dolores (it will be 
remarked that her name was as sad 
as her garb) were accustomed to see 
uncanny and distressing visions. 
They possessed what we call clair- 
voyant power—beheld things that 
were still hanging enshrouded in the 
future. A week before little Willie 
Jackson died she was found ‘“‘ sitting 
up in her berth as white as a sheet and 
crying out that she saw Willie in a 
box being flung into the sea!’’ She 
also witnessed in advance the death 
of the sailor Samuelson, a man very 
friendly to children on board, who 
fell out of the rigging and was 
drowned. It was after these two 
visions that she awoke from a trance 
and told her father that she had seen 
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“something dark and cold,” ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer. That 


night, after the distressed child had 
been put to bed and quieted by the 
ministrations of the ship’s doctor, 
Mr. Ellerson cast himself overboard. 

Does the reader desire further re- 
hearsal of this remarkable tale? Is 
his own sky so bright that he welcomes 
a little something that is sombre to 
qualify it with? It is a thick and 
compact book, and we do not feel 
that we can properly follow the entire 
history of Dolores. We must content 
ourselves with a little. When the 
ship reached England the bereaved 
child was sent to her Aunt Dora in 
London. This fairly estimable lady 
had been for twenty years the un- 
happy wife of the rich Mr. Muncassen. 
A great ball was in progress in the 
splendid Muncassen house when 
Dolores presented herself quite unex- 
pectedly in her black crape dress. 
Her violet eyes opened wide. They 
darkened with sorrow and burned 
with a sense of injury. The story 
says that she was “‘like a little in- 
carnation of tragedy.’’ It says that 
nobody who was present ever forgot 
the “‘wail’” in which her feelings 
found utterance. Clapping her hands 
to her ears to shut out the music 
of the band, she cried out, in her 
high, childish voice: ‘‘Who are all 
these dressed-up people? Why is 
every one laughing and my one 
dead?”’ We are told that after that 
no one laughed. The spirit of the 
ball was shocked and dampened. 
The band did not play so well after- 
ward, and Mr. Muncassen was very 
cross at breakfast the next morning. 

Dolores grew up to be very beau- 
tiful. The generous reader will wish 
that she might have outgrown her 
visions, but they persisted. They 
were of course no more than fore- 
seeings. She was only a prophetess, 
but the reader will find it hard not to 
think of her as an instrument and an 
executioner. She herself expressed 
the fear that she would be thought to 
have the evil eye. The title of the 
book is explained in something that 
she said to her cousin Gregory when 
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she was warning him that he was 
going to be assassinated in Palestine. 
She said to him: ‘‘ You wont listen; no 
one listens; but I can’t let you go un- 
warned. It is as if I held-a torch, 
and it burns!—it burns my own 
hand! It sears my own heart! It 
hurts me to hold it, but no one is the 
wiser for its light. No one turns a 
hair-breadth out of his path because 
I see danger waiting init.’’ Of course 
it was impossible for the victim to 
turn out. Nobody can dodge his 
fate; quite unavoidable is the event 
that is determined. Gregory was 
duly assassinated in the desert in 
Palestine. As he was dying he called 
through space to Dolores, and in that 
moment she was killed by what 
ordinarily would be called an accident 
in a railroad tunnel. She was always 
apprehensive in tunnels. Disaster 
fell heavily upon the numerous Mun- 
cassen family. A book heavier with 
fate and fatalities we have never seen. 
It is not an easy book to read; but 
we recommend it to the intrepid and 
the too cheerful. If Mark Tapley 
could get hold of it he would thumb 
it well. 

It is agreeable to follow the sug- 
gestive and encouraging 
unfoldings of the first 
chapter of Mr.- E. W. 
Jennings’s romantic story 
called ‘“‘Under the Pompadour’”’ 
(Brentano’s). We can well believe 
that the bay of Studland, where 
the scene lies, is a vision of great 
beauty. It is sketched for us 
in sufficient but not too lingering 
fashion. We know as soon as she 


An Engag- 
ing Book of 
Romance 


is mentioned that Marjorie, the 
daughter of Silas Bradwinch, is an 
enchanting girl, and inasmuch as her 
brother Wilfrid purports to tell this 
tale it is plain enough that he is going 
to be the hero of it. Down on the 
sands Kyrle Mildmay and Lieutenant 
Slingsby are hotly quarrelling, and 
if the cause of the quarrel should 
chance to be the fair Marjorie, the 
fact need not be surprising. The 
Chevalier Mildmay happens along, 
and as he is accompanied by the 
notorious duellist, Captain O’Rourke, 
we have a pair of highly interesting 
and accomplished villains at this 
point. From the conversation of the 
elder Bradwinch it appears presently 
that this capable man in the course 
of twenty years has acquired a great 
fortune by ways which may not have 
been quite unconnected with smug- 
gling, though nothing so strong as 
that is explicitly declared. Later, 
after supper, Silas Bradwinch, his 
pipe alight, informs his son that he is 
going to send him on the grand tour. 
He shall have a year, with plenty of 
money, for travel in the foreign world. 
In the following chapter the drama, 
so projected and arranged, breaks 
into vigorous and abundant action, 
and thereafter, all through the book, 
it does not linger. If the reader does 
not like it we shall think him a real 
realist, and we shall be sorry for him 
accordingly. For our own part, we 
would have gone without supper, if 
such heroic denial and deprivation 
had been necessary, in order to learn 
how it came out with Captain 
O’Rourke. An excellent romantic 
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Tue Autobiography which Mr. Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens wrote shortly 
before his death is now in the hands 
of his son, Homer Saint-Gaudens, who 
will enlarge it with biographical notes 
upon his father’s reminiscences, and 
with such of Mr. Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens’s letters as may be collected. 
Therefore Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens 
would be under deep obligation to 
those who would send such letters 
to him at Windsor, Vermont. The 
letters would be cop- 


Miss Elizabeth Robins has made a 
novel of her successful play, ‘* Votes 
for Women,” which will be published 
immediately if it is not already pub- 
lished. I should think that this play 
would lend itself well to the process 
of novelization. One advantage that 
the play has over the novel is that it 
can lay the Trafalgar scene before 
our eyes. It is as stagecraft rather 
than literature that this act will be 
remembered. 
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ied and the originals 
returned without 
delay. 
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Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling is visiting Amer- 
ica this month. Not 
the United States, 
but ‘Our Lady of the 
Snows” as he has 
picturesquely named 
Canada. It has been 
a number of years 
since Mr. Kipling 
turned his back upon 
the United States 
and offered his home 
in the Vermont hills 
forsale. Inthe mean 
time he has had two 
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Apropos of plays 
I see at this writ- 
ing that ‘‘ Fluffy Ruf- 
fles”’ is to go before 
the footlights. Why 
not? Wasn’'t‘‘ Buster 
Brown” a dramatic 
success and_ before 
that “‘Foxy Grand- 
pa”? Miss Wells’s 
creation has much 
greater _ possibilities 
for the stage, and I 
hope that she will 
make pots of money 
out of it. 


28 
One of the most 
successful novelists 
now before the Eng- 





homes in England and 
has made long visits MR. 
annually to South HIM 
Africa. A volume 
containing all of Mr. 
Kipling’s poems is announced by 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
This will be the first time that all of 
this writer’s verse has appeared be- 
tween the same covers or under the 
imprint of a single publisher. 


Wi. js 
HAVING 


LOCKE, AS 
TEA AT A FAMOUS 
LADIES’ CLUB IN LONDON 


lish reading public is 
Mr. W. J. Locke. I 
have not a “‘Who’s 
Who?” before me 
at the moment, but 
judging from his appearance when 
I had the pleasure of meeting him 
during the past summer in London, 
I should say that Mr. Locke was 
still a young man. He has _ been 
writing for a number of years, but 
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MR. W. J. LOCKE, AUTHOR OF ‘*THE MORALS 
ORDYNE,” 


only attracted general and flattering 
attention after the publication of 
“The Morals of Marcus Ordyne.” 
I tried to read some of Mr. Locke’s 
earlier books at the time of their 
first publication, but I did not 
care for them. They struck me 
as being melodramatic and neither 
witty nor wise. “The Morals of 
Marcus Ordyne,” on the other hand, 
is both witty and wise as well as 
a good story. I chuckled over it 
from first page to last and rejoiced 
in the discovery of a new wit. Being 
one of the most popular stories of the 
day it could not escape the dramatist’s 
hand, and under the name of ‘The 
Morals of Marcus” was one of Lon- 
don’s greatest successes. Now we 
are to have the play in New York, 
with the little Doro girl as the sweet- 
toothed Carlotta. I do not think that 
I will go to see it, for it is not likely 
to gain in the transposition from 
novel to play. I can imagine no one, 
except perhaps William Gillette, as 
the witty Sir Marcus. Mr. Locke 
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suggests his hero in his 
own appearance, as the 
reader may see in the 
accompanying portrait. He 
is fair, and wears eye- 
glasses on a rather large 
nose. I see, by the way, 
that ‘‘The Beloved Vaga- 
bond” has also been 
turned into a play. 


Baron Tauchnitz, the 
Leipzig publisher, is to 
bring out in January, in 
his Collection of British 
and American Authors, a 
‘Manual of American Lit- 
erature” prepared by Mr. 
Theodore Stanton in col- 
laboration with half a 
dozen professors in the 
English Department of 
Cornell University. This 
will be the four-thousandth 
volume in this well-known 
series. The chapters deal- 


or marcus ing with the Colonial and 


y periods 

have been selected from 

the standard work of the late Pro- 

fessor Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell; 

but the rest of the book will consist 
wholly of new matter. 
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It is very interesting to know that 
the catalogue of American authors 
whose writings appear in the Tauch- 
nitz Collection, which Mr. Stanton 
has prepared as an appendix to this 
volume, will name John Hay as the 
author of ‘‘The Bread-Winners.”’ 
The title of this book and the name 
of the late Secretary of State 
have been coupled many _ times, 
but never before by authority. 
They appear together in Mr. Stan- 
ton’s list with the written permis- 
sion of Mrs. John Hay, who says 
that her husband always meant 
that the identity of the writer should 
be revealed at the proper time. 
Scarcely, if at all, less interesting will 
be the appearance of the name of the 
author of ‘*‘ Democracy’’—another 
brilliant novel, very popular in its day. 


Revolutionary 
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constantly hears that the 


One 
tooth-pick is an entirely American 
institution; but, if I may be pardoned 
speaking on so disagreeable a subject, 
I find that ugly instrument in as high 


favor abroad as at home. Nowhere 
in America have I seen what I saw at 
the railway stations in France and 
Italy—sandwiches served each with 
wooden tooth-picks standing erect 
in its crusty top. We serve sand- 
wiches at railway stations in this 
country, but, so far as my observation 
goes, without this unpleasantly sug- 
gestive decoration. 
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I regret to see that the motor-bus 
has entered Fifth Avenue. On the 
other hand I am happy to say that it 
is neither as noisy nor as smelly— 
if Imay be allowed the expression 
—as the foreign motor-bus. The lum- 
bering horse drawnstage has clung like 
the old man of the sea to Fifth Ave- 
nue and no amount of scorn hurled 
at it has had the slightest effect 
until a few weeks ago. I can well 
remember the big lumbering stages, 
painted a dirty white that used to 
plough Fifth Avenue. And—if you 
will keep it dark—I remember when 
the same sort of a vehicle was the 
only sort we had in which to get up 
and down Broadway. It was no 
easy matter to get about New York 
in those days. Fashion ended at 
Twenty-third Street and only the 
adventurous tradesman thought of 
taking his wares above Fourteenth 
Street. Tiffany & Co. and Ball, Black 
& Co. had their habitat downtown— 
below Fourth Street,—and_ the future 
Union Square site of the Tiffany con- 
ern was occupied by a young ladies’ 
boarding and day school. Union 
Square had a high iron fence around 
it in those days and tramps seldom 
dozed upon its benches. The Spingler 
Institute, as the school was called, 
had a stage of its own which was so 
much like the other stages that the 
gay youth of the town would make 
believe that they thought it one of 
the regular line and would jump 
boldly in to the indignation of the 


teachers and the amusement of the 
blushing pupils. ‘Little old New 
York”? we might have called it then 
with much more reason than to-day. 
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Since writing a paragraph about 
Miss Betham-Edwards for this col- 
umn I have read her latest con- 
tributions to the entente cordiale— 
‘Literary Rambles in France.” 
Miss Betham-Edwards is now in her 
seventy-third year and she took these 
‘‘rambles’’ in 19g06—when she was in 
her seventy-second year. The book 
is a remarkable performance for a 
woman of her age. Not only because 
it means much travelling about, but 
because it is written with all the 
virility and enthusiasm of youth. 
The chapter called ‘‘The Story of the 
Marseillaise” has caught the spirit 
that led Rouget de Lisle to write 
that clarion call to battle. In re- 
hearsing the story she imparts the 
feeling of patriotism that stirred 
France to her depths when she first 
heard the music and the words of 
that inspired hymn, and still causes 
her heart to beat high and her cheers 
to rend the air. Even those who 
know the story of the writing of this 
song will do well to read it over 
again told as it is, in this book, with 
so much élan. Though there is the 
merest thread of French blood in my 
veins, I am always stirred when I hear 

Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive. 

In the well known Provengal novel, 
“The Reds of the Midi,’’ the author 
tells how this song was taken to 
Paris by the volunteers of Marseilles, 
who harnessed themselves like beasts 
of burden to their field-pieces, and, 
singing as they went, bequeathed 
the new song to every village that 
they passed through, finally bursting 
into Paris with the war cry on their 
lips. 
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Miss Betham-Edwards’s chapter on 
Flaubert is equally fascinating. While 
she laments his unnecessary coarseness 
she admires his undaunted spirit and 
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R. LIGHTON 


Author of ‘* The Shadow of a Great Rock” 


his literary style, born of the most 
infinite pains. The garden house at 
Croisset in which he wrote ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary”’ and “Salammb6”’ has re- 
cently been turned into a memorial 
museum of the great stylist, and 
thither literary pilgrims may wend 
their way and burn incense before 
the shrine of the dead leader. Flau- 
bert was a victim of epilepsy, and 
this embittered his life and led him 
to seek seclusion and such solace as 
he could get from his literary work. 
“Family affection and friendship,” 
according to Miss Betham-Edwards, 
“satisfied his heart. Of passion he 
seems only to have known the 
disenchantments,”’ she says. 
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R. F. G. of Omaha, to whom I 
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wrote for a photograph of William R. 
Lighton, author of ‘‘The Shadow of a 
Great Rock,” showing him in a char- 
acteristic pose—if such a word may 
be applied to a man who never poses, 
—sends me the excellent picture 
reproduced herewith. Mr. Lighton is 
not only an admirable writer of nov- 
els and short stories, but also a 
journalist, holding the position of 
literary editor of the Omaha World- 
Herald. He is, moreover, a scientific 
farmer, and after his literary and 
editorial labors for the day are over he 
spends several hours, bareheaded, 
cultivating his hilltop farm at Dundee, 
Nebraska. This consists of eleven 
city lots measuring 50 x 120 feet, or 
about an acre anda halfinall. Three 
quarters of this area are devoted to 
the cultivation of every variety of 
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fruit and berry that can be profitably 
grown in that section of the State; 
while the other quarter is occupied 
by the house and lawn, barn, chicken- 
houses and garden. Every inch of 
the ground devoted to fruit-raising or 
gardening is compelled to yield to 
the uttermost, and the place is known 
far and wide for its big production 
of the best fruits. My correspondent 

an intimate friend of Mr. Lighton’s 

says: ‘‘I was compelled to steal 
this portrait (with the consent of his 
wife), as he kept eternally forgetting 
to bring it to town. In fact, a pur- 
loined the negative and got a photog- 
rapher to make this print.” 


CHAMBERS WITH HIS DOGS 


It should comfort us, but I’m 
afraid that it will not, to learn from 
Mr. Robert W. Chambers through his 
novel ‘‘The Younger Set’’ that the 
new generation is made of better 
stuff than its forebears. Mr. Cham- 
bers has appointed himself the painter 
of the twentieth century morals of 
high society—at least as high as we 
can have it in a country that boasts 
of its democracy notwithstanding its 
love of dukes. Mr. Chambers showed 
us in “The Fighting Chance” the rot- 
tenness of what he would have us 
believe to be typical fashionable 
society, and his picture sent a shiver 
down the backs of the Kalamazoo 
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branch of the W. C. T. U. and others 
equally far removed from “‘ wickedest 
New York.’’ Having made such a 
success in the middle and farthest 
West, Mr. Chambers has allowed him- 
self more rope in ‘‘The Younger Set” 
than in “The Fighting Chance”’, and 
it is well known that ‘‘more rope” 
is a dangerous thing. It often leads 
to suicide. In his latest novel he has 
become a preacher, and he deals out 
platitudes with a sense of pleasure 
that is surprising in a man who used 
to be something of a wag and never a 
bore. Or is he laughing in his sleeve? 


BH 


Again Elinor Glyn has startled 
the novel-reading world. She made 
people sit up and rub their eyes when 
she published “The Visits of Eliza- 
beth,” and they will sit up again and 
rub their eyes harder after reading 
“Three Weeks.” The two books 
are as wide apart as the poles. The 
former was amusing, witty and with- 
out sentiment. The latter is clever— 
Mrs. Glyn is always clever; but it is 
not amusing, and it reeks with senti- 
ment. ‘The Visits of Elizabeth” was 
not a proper story, but compared 
with “‘Three Weeks” it is the soul of 
propriety. I can see no excuse for 
this book. Daudet’s ‘‘Sappho” wasa 
bold book, but it had a purpose, as 
any one who read it could see. ‘‘ Three 
Weeks” has no purpose that I can 
discover, unless it be to prove that a 
young man of twenty-three may 
have a liaison with a woman of thirty- 
five and be the better for it. It is 
lucky that this liaison lasted but three 
weeks. It could not have run on 
much longer. Such hot-house pas- 
sions are bound to burn out. The 
whole book seems to me overwrought 
and unnatural. There is too much 
perfume, too much of an appeal to 
the sensuous. To me the man and 
the woman are not real, and yet I 
saw a young girl weep as though she 
had lost a dear friend when she finished 
this story, and a man of sterling 
qualities told me he thought it a 
‘beautiful idyll”! To me it is only 
a tale of illicit love, cleverly told to be 
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sure, but not worth the telling—cer- 
tainly not in such unvarnished lan- 
guage. Mrs. Glyn in the preface to 
the American edition of her book 
sets up the defence against her Eng- 
lish critics that it is the story of two 
Souls, and not to be treated as the 
story of an ordinary, everyday man 
and woman. To spell Soul with a 
capital S deceives a great many 
good people, as does the spelling of 
affinity with a capital A, but it does 
not deceive every one. 
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“Why?” a young woman asked 
me recently,—‘‘why all this outcry 
because a certain so-called artist 
sets aside his lawful wife for another 
woman? Isn’t the thing done every 
day, and nothing said about it, while 
in this case there is the biggest sort 
of a hue and cry? What is the dif- 
ference?’’ The difference is easy 
enough to discover. In the case of 
the so-called artist, who boasts Charle- 
magne as an ancestor, the excuse for 
wrong-doing was that he was impelled 
by high motives. Instead of ad- 
mitting that he was a common, every- 
day immoralist, he talked highfalu- 
tin’ nonsense about “‘affinities.”’ In 
short he was a coward and a hypocrite 
in morals on a par with the ‘‘tender- 
loin” type; only that makes no boast 
of “‘views”’ or “‘affinities.”” To the 
defence of the “artist’’ comes the 
“poet,” a young man with a certain 
amount of talent and a large amount 
of commercialism. He wants to be 
thought very wicked and delights in 
the sort of criticism his verse re- 
ceives. All this means advertising. 
And advertising means a sale for 
his decadent verse. Perhaps after 
he has scandalized himself into pub- 
licity he will drop the cloak of im- 
morality in which he now loves to 
wrap himself and come forth as a 
real poet, not a silly pretender. I 
regret that I have felt moved to 
write this paragraph, for it will 
please the ‘‘poet”’ as much as it 
pleased the “‘artist”’ that his fellow- 


townsmen wanted to pelt him with 
rotten eggs. 
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Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth,’ *‘ Three Weeks,” etc 
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IVAN TURGENIEFF 


It is the misfortune of weak minds 
that they think that to imitate the 
faults of genius makes genuises of 
them. Defects in one’s moral makeup 
do not make one a Burns, any more 
than a club-foot makes one a Byron! 
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Messrs. Scribner are entitled to our 
hearty thanks for the fine edition of 
Turgenieff’s novels they have given 
us. Heretofore we have had no com- 
plete edition in English of this mas- 
ter’s work and we are glad to get it. 
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There are those of us who rank 
Turgenieff high above his famous fel- 
low-countryman Count Tolstoy. Tur- 
genieff is a saner writer. He wrote 
with quite as much purpose as Tolstoy 
but he did not always thrust his 
purpose in our face. I prefer his 
finish to Tolstoy’s roughness. But 
the latter has a thousand readers to 
Turgenieff’s one. Tolstoy is always in 
the lime-light; Turgenieff never was, 
and yet he lived in Paris, the centre 
of the world, while Tolstoy has 
passed his life in a remote Russian 




















MR. ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of ‘* Barbary Sheep” 


village. Apropos, a volume of Tur- 
genieff’s letters to Mme. Viardot has 
recently been published in France. 
They are interesting as they could 
not fail to be, but they would be 
much more so if all the personalities 
had not been left out. The editor 
tells us frankly that he has purposely 
left out all references to contem- 
porary writers, for which we can 
hardly thank him. We have, however, 
Turgenieff’s views on various sub- 
jects, but none of great importance. 
Those who know that Turgenieff spent 
the best years of his life in the home 
of the Viardots will wonder how it 


was that he happened to write so 
many letters to the lady of the house. 
The Viardots took him in when he 
came friendless, penniless and alone 
to Paris, and they made him one of 
the family. There was never the 
least breath of scandal in the rela- 
tions of the Viardots and Turgenieff. 
He was a beloved member of their 
household, the friend equally of Mon- 
sieur and Madame. The husband 
and wife were fond of travelling: 
Turgenieff was not; so they left him 
behind: hence the letters. Mme. Viar- 
dot-Garcia was, and I am happy to 
say still is, a distinguished figure in 
249 
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Parisian artistic life; but there is no 
laurel in her crown more enduring 
than that won by her devotion to the 
great Russian writer when he needed 
all that a clever and devoted wo- 
man’s friendship meant. 
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Is Mr. Robert Hichens* going down 
to fame as the author of one book 
only —‘“*The Garden of Allah’? 
Judging by the two he has published 
since, ‘‘The Call of the Blood’ and 
‘Barbary Sheep”’, it looks very much 
as though this might be the case. 
‘The Garden of Allah” was a wonder- 
ful story. ‘‘The Call of the Blood”’ 
had moments that recalled the sen- 
sations of the former book. In “ Bar- 
bary Sheep,’’ except for the scene 
and the bit of description, there is no 
suggestion of his masterpiece. Of 
course a man cannot always be at his 
best, but when he sets his own stand- 
ard he must not be surprised if we 
hold him to it. If I might make a 
suggestion to so clever and accom- 
plished a writer as Mr. Hichens, I 
should beg him to forget ‘The Gar- 
den of Allah” and write something as 
different as that story is from ‘‘ Felix”’ 
or ‘‘ Flames.” 
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It is a pity that Richard Mansfield 
is dead, for he did much to uphold the 
dignity of the American stage. I do 
not know that I should call him a great 
actor, for that is what I call Fechter 
and Salvini. Great is a big word if 
we use it seriously. He was a clever 
and an intelligent actor. While he 
was not equally successful in every 
part that he played he was always 
interesting. Like many another good 
actor he had mannerisms that we 
could have wished him without, but 
he was always worth seeing and 
listening to. His acting was as un- 
equal as his voice. That organ was 
at times as rich and full as Salvini’s— 
1 could pay it no higher compliment 
—and again it could be as harsh as 
the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
The Critic was one of the first 


* See page 249. 
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weeklies—this was in the eighties 
to discover and proclaim the great 
talent of Mansfield, and he was al- 
ways grateful for this early recog- 
nition. As every one knows, he was 
a man of quick impulses and his 
gratitude changed to something less 
admirable when he thought that he 
was unjustly criticised. I do not 
think that I ever met Mr. Mansfield 
face to face more than once, and 
that was years ago in an editorial 
office down town, but we had been the 
best of friends through the mail bag 
until one unlucky day. I sent hima 
play to read that was written by an 
exceptionally clever young American 
writer, and he returned it unread 
with a short note in which he said, 
‘“As you do not think that I know 
anything about acting, you cannot 
think that I am any judge of 
plays,” or words to that effect. I 
could not recollect ever having made 
such a foolish statement in regard 
to Mr. Mansfield, so I ransacked the 
files of The Critic to see if any such 
remark could have crept in without 
my knowing it. No, there were 
nothing but words of praise—and 
very warm if discriminating praise; 
but something had disturbed him and 
my name was no longer to him that 
of a friend. I regretted this ex- 
ceedingly; for I always had, and al- 
ways shall have, a great admiration 
for Richard Mansfield, for the man 
and the actor when living and for 
his memory now that he is dead. 
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I used to suppose that the late 
George Du Maurier was the only 
person who believed Mars to be in- 
habited. But it seems that no less 
an authority than Percival Lowell 
believes that there are people up 
there moving about and attending 
to business the same as those who 
inhabit this terrestrial ball. Un- 
fortunately Professor Lowell does not 
prove his theory. I say unfortu- 
nately though I am not quite sure 
that it is unfortunate. I am afraid 
that it would have a bad effect upon 
the average man to think that 
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other average men were living so far 
out of reach. Expeditions fitted out 
with air-ships would be sent sky- 
wards by our enterprising news- 
papers and the North Pole as a place 
to be discovered would soon be for- 
gotten in a mad race for the planets. 
2 

In “The France of To-day” Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell has a subject 
made to his hand. He loves France 
and the French as much as he hates 
Germany and the Germans. He was 
the first lecturer on the Hyde Founda- 
tion at the Sorbonne and _ other 
French universities and his lectures 
were successful. Professor Wendell 
is never a bore. He may irritate or 
amuse one, but he is never tiresome. 
As Professor of English at Harvard 
University he has made an inter- 
national reputation, perhaps not so 
much for the soundness of his views 
as for his picturesque way of pre- 
senting them. He is as enthusiastic 
in his dislikes as he is in his likes, which 
makes his lectures lively and keeps 
his audiences entertained as well as 
instructed. 
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The London Academy having made 
shift to live through several decades 
of innocuous desuetude is, in the hands 
of its new owner, trying to attract 
attention by its “ yellow’ utterances. 
To abuse America is always a sure 
way of attracting attention in Eng- 
land. The Saturday Review screamed 
itself hoarse against the United States, 
and now the Academy as a last resort 
is doing the same thing. Ina recent 
number it publishes this summing up 
against the American people: 


Readers of The Academy may remember 
my very inadequate attempt to depict the 
horrible body of death, decay and wicked- 
ness which is called the United States of 
America. Briefly, I showed, from Ameri- 
can evidence, and from unchallenged re- 
ports, that (1) the whole judicial system 
of America had fallen into contempt; 
(2) that it was corrupt; (3) that its pro- 
ceedings, as in the Thaw trial, were in the 
highest degree degraded, offensive, and 
abominable; (4) that its—etc., etc., etc. 
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There was a time, and that not very 
long ago, when this sort of abuse 
would have made me hot under the 
collar. I used to think because of 
such outbursts that English people 
hated Americans. I have learned 
better. They are merely the last 
cry, when all others have failed, to 
attract attention for a little hour, 
but the hour is so very little that it 
misses its purpose. I wonder what 
the shade of that genial gentleman 
and cultured editor, Dr. Appleton, 
would say to such abuse in the jour- 
nal he founded of a nation that he 
sincerely admired. The first thing 
that Dr. Appleton did after setting 
the machinery of the Academy in 
motion was to visit this country to 
establish friendly relations with its 
men of letters. Alas, alas, how has 
that journal, founded on the prin- 
ciples of culture and courtesy, fallen 
from its high estate! 
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I have known, for some time past, 
that Mrs. Burnett was ambitious to 
become the editor of a magazine for 
young folks, and this ambition has 
at last been gratified. With its 
October number, the Children’s Maga- 
zine has passed under her direction, 
with Miss Birdsall, its founder, as 
associate editor, and Mr. Vivian 
Burnett (‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’) 
as business manager. Mrs. Burnett's 
editorial policy is, we are told, summed 
up in Stevenson’s couplet, 

The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


She will be a regular contributor to 
the magazine, and under her editor- 
ship it will aim to publish material 
which “‘shall subtly lead its readers 
to understand the beauty of the 
world about them, turn their eyes 
towards its more joyous side, and 
help them to acquire the habit of 
cheerfulness and happiness.”’ If any- 
one knows what will interest young 
people, itis Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness’s vari- 
orum Shakespeare is apparently a 














DR. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


Whose Variorum Shakespeare has made him famous 


(See page 254) 


family affair. As I understand it, 
Dr. Furness owns the plates and 
copyrights in the book, and the 
editorial work is done by himself 
first and foremost, by his son, Horace 
Howard Furness, Jr., and his sister, 
Mrs. Wister. This variorum edition 
has been Dr. Furness’s life work. 
Up to the present time he worked 
upon it alone—that is, virtually 
alone; he may have had assistance 
of one sort or another. But more 





recently his sister and son have helped 
him. It is unquestionably the most 
notable edition of Shakespeare ever 
made, and it leaves nothing for 
future Shakespeareans to do or say. 
It is yet incomplete, but the work is 
going bravely on. Within a few 
weeks we have had a new volume. 
Mrs. Wister will be gratefully re- 
membered, by those of us who can 
look further backward than we can 
forward, for her translations from 
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the German. It was Mrs. Wister 
who introduced that pleasant German 
story-teller E. Marlitt to the Ameri- 


can public. I remember so _ well 
when these innocuous tales were 
first published. We hailed them 


with joy, and their popularity was 
quite extraordinary. This popular- 
ity I have not the slightest doubt 
was due as much to Mrs. Wister’s 
translating as to the author’s story. 
There are various ways of translating, 
one called literal, the other free. 
Mrs. Wister’s translation was a free 
translation—more of an adaptation. 
She kept the spirit of the story, and 
at the same time gave us the charm 
of her own manner. 


2 


A recent issue of the New York 
Herald prints a capital interview with 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, which I 
suspect to be from the pen of Mr. 
W.S. Walsh, the clever literary editor 
of that paper. Mr. Walsh is of a 
well-known Philadelphia family. His 
grandfather founded the North Amert- 
can, which under his editorship was 
one of the most able and dignified 
of daily journals, though it now out- 
yellows its yellowest contemporaries. 
Mr. Walsh has probably known Dr. 
Furness all his life, and it was an 
easy matter for him to get that 
learned man and famous Shake- 
spearean scholar to talk with him and 
show him his treasures. Mention is 
made of Shakespeare’s gloves, which 
belonged to Garrick and to Mrs. 
Siddons and were presented to Dr. 
Furness by Fanny Kemble. An- 
other of Dr. Furness’s treasures is 
a skull presented to him by Edwin 
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Booth, often used by that actor and 
many other famous Hamlets as the 
skull of Yorick. Still another treas- 
ure in this collection is an autograph 
verse written by Lord Byron and pub- 
lished in the Herald for the first time. 
It is written in a playful vein to 
recommend a guide who had served 
him well in Spain and who later, 
in 1855, served Dr. Furness in the 
same capacity and gave him the 
autographic scrap, which, however, 
is more valuable as a souvenir than 
as poetry: 


All those that travel ever must decide 
’T is time ill spent without a skilful guide, 
One who the manners and the customs 
knows 

And gives the history of all he shews, 

And all the locks with picking can undo 
With silver keys, with skill applied thereto. 
If such you want, and one who will not 

fail ye, 
I strongly recommend Antonio Bailly. 


2 


Speaking of Byron, I once owned 
the first pair of shoes that he wore. 
They were given to my father by a 
woman who had been the poet’s 
nurse. She had cut them down to 
fit the feet of a doll belonging to one 
of her children. It must have been 
a pretty good-sized doll, for the shoes 
—little soft things made of braid— 
were none too small for a child. I 
gave them to the Players because 
I knew that they would be well 
taken care of (not because Byron 
was a playwright), and to the best of 
my knowledge and belief they now 
repose under a glass case at 16 
Cramercy Park. 
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